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= CHAPTER XX. 


A lame black beetle preaching like a fish ; 

A squinting planet in a gravy dish ; 

Amorphous masses cooing to a monk ; 

_Two fine old crusty problems very drunk ; 

A pert parabola flirting with the Don ; 

And two Greek grammars with their war-paint on. 


VaLENTINE walked on before us, and set the boughs swinging as he 
passed. Mr. Brandon walked with me, and after a short silence, 
looking up, I saw that he was considering me with attention. 

“T know you are not affected,” he said. ‘And so,” he continued, 
after another pause, “I feel sure that in talking of your face, as we 
have just been doing, you said what you really thought.” 

He spoke in a perfectly matter-of-fact way, and I replied— 
“ Exactly so.” 

“T flatter myself that I am discerning,” he went on; “but if you 
venture to say such things before some others of my sex, you will 
certainly be misunderstood.” 

I answered, “ Your brother is not very discerning ; yet he did not 
misunderstand, and he agrees with me evidently in opinion.” 

“Yes,” he answered, and laughed, “I really think he does.” 

I wondered whether he meant to imply that he thought me pretty, 
but as I could not think of anything else to say, I asked, “ What is 
Fanny Wilson like ?” 

“She has all the beauty inseparable from a very large fortune. 
Looked at apart from that, I should say she was a heavy-footed girl. 
Jane Wilson is a fine creature ; she weighs about ten stone.” 

“A very proper weight, if she is tall. I rather envy her. If I 
were as heavy as that, I should never be afraid to go on deck, even 
in a stiff gale.” 
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He laughed at the inconsistency of this speech with my professed 
indifference. So did I when he had pointed it out. 

“If you envy, you are ungrateful,” he continued, as dispassionately 
as if he had been speaking to his grandmother. It was just the sort 
of manner I thought that a man should have who, while his heart was 
given to one woman, felt called upon to tell another what he thought 
of her face. “But I quite agree with you,” he continued, “ that 
beauty is of less consequence than some other advantages.” 

“ Oh, then,” I thought, “ Dorinda is a plain girl, and he knows it.” 

“ But if it is ridiculous for an ugly woman to give herself the airs of 
conscious beauty,” he went on, “it is equally—almost equally—” 
At this word he paused, and seemed to consider, but not finding 
what he wanted, he presently attacked the subject in another place. 
“TI think you are too much resolved to forget how very much people 
differ respecting beauty.” 

“Tf I thought they were likely to differ in my case I should not 
talk as I have done, because it would appear as if I did it to elicit a 
flattering assurance of dissent.” 

“That is exactly what I wanted you to say. It remains only to 
show that they do so differ—a remarkable thing certainly! but I am 
an instance of the difference I have suggested. My eyes justify me 
to myself, and in spite of all your convictions, I shall persist in my 
own, for if I had to point out one of the most attractive faces I ever 
saw—such is my perversity (such my bad taste that quiet smile 
seems to say) that I should undoubtedly and confidently mention 
yours.” 

He spoke so composedly and dispassionately, that for a moment I 
felt almost inclined to argue the point with him ; but no, that would 
be no use, and I felt that my intelligent theories on this point were 
upset. It was natural not to care for beauty if it was a mere cir- 
cumstance in the possessor, but not if it was a cherished opinion in 
the beholder. I felt that the kind of attractiveness he had acknow- 
ledged was precious ; it was quite inconsistent with the least dis- 
approval or even indifference. My world was so very contracted that 
few people could know or care for me, and this glimpse so uncon- 
sciously given of the place I must have held in his memory filled me 
with elation. 

“T have a friend,” he presently said, “whom I should so much 
like you to see. I wonder what you would think of her face?” 

“Do you consider her very beautiful, then ?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “Oh, certainly not, but I consider the 
expression of her countenance heavenly ! ” 

“ And do you think it the reflection of her mind?” | 

“‘ Yes.” 

“‘ What is her name?” 

“ Miss Dorinda Braithwaite.” 
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The name I had expected to hear, but I was struck, as I had been 
before, with the formal manner in which the whole family spoke of 
this girl. 

We came in. ; 

“ Dick is here,” said Lou ; “ he is come to lunch.” 

Dick, otherwise Richard 4 Court, was a small fair-haired young 
clergyman, who seemed to be on familiar terms with the whole 
family, and Mrs. Henfrey, taking me and Tom into her confidence, let 
us understand that we were to make our lunch last as long as 
possible, because it would be Dick’s dinner, and she was afraid he did 
not always have a good dinner when at home in his lodgings, because 
he gave away so much of his income in charity. 

We were followed into the dining-room by a large awkward dog 
who came slouching in with his head down, and an air of shame most 
evident and ridiculous. 

Nobody took any notice of him at first, and he stood at the end of 
the table by Mr. Brandon’s chair silent and shame-faced, but when 
the carving was over Aunt Christie exclaimed—‘ Why, there’s old 
Smokey, I declare !” 

The dog took no notice of her, and his master, leaning towards 
him, said, in a tone of friendly remonstrance, “‘ Now, Smokey, what 
do you mean by this ridiculous behaviour? I am all right, old boy.” 

The dog, putting his paws on the arm of the chair, grunted out a 
few inarticulate sounds that seemed full of love and entreaty, where- 
upon the master said, “ You know as well as I do that you have no 
business here. Don’t I pay you a visit every day? and don’t I always 
tell you that you are not to come and hunt me up in the house? 
Answer me that.” 

Smokey gave a yap, which was declared by the family to be his 
way of testifying assent. 

“Oh, he’s a wise beast,” said Aunt Christie. “I never saw the 
match of him.” 

“ Well,” continued his master, “ you can go to the magistrate, and 
ask if you may stop this once.” 

Thereupon the great creature came tearing round the table, barking 
furiously. 

“Smokey wants to know if he may stop,” said St. George. 

“ Well,” answered the old man, looking down into the creature’s 
cyes, “if he’s a good dog, he may.” 

Perfectly understanding the permission, Smokey came back with a 
much more confident air, and pushing up his head under his master’s 
arm contrived to impede the carving a good deal ; going round if he 
was called to the various members of the family, and receiving doles 
from them with sober contentment, and making various little yaps, 
snuffles, and whines when talked to, which they declared had distinct 
meanings. 

12 
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“They know we can talk,” observed Liz, “so they pick up our tones, 
and pretend to do it, too. It’s my belief that they think they do talk.” 

“‘ They live in the presence of their gods,” said Tom ; “they ought 
to have one privilege more than we have to make amends.” 

“To make amends for the will of their Maker concerning them, you 
appear to mean,” said Dick 4 Court, with a severe glance at Tom ; and 
he began with great sincerity, but in a wonderfully commonplace 
manner, to enlarge on the certainty that all the creatures are in their 
right places. 

“ Dick,” said St. George, when this had been going on for rather a 
long time, “don’t be didactic, there’s a good fellow ; you forget that 
we men have completely taken our favourites among the creatures 
out of the places we found them in.” 

“‘ What does he say?” asked Mr. Mortimer, who had caught a few 
words. 

St. George raised his voice a little, and replied, “I was telling 
Dick he mustn’t be didactic ; you’re not used to that sort of thing, 
are you, my liege? you can’t stand it.” 

“No, Dick, no; better not,” said Mr. Mortimer, putting up his 
eye-glass and openly contemplating his step-son. ‘ He’s quite right, 
Dick ; nobody’s ever didactic here.” 

“We could not have taken them out of their places unless it had 
been ordained,” said Dick. 

“Then it was ordained, for we have done it; and we have filled 
them with yearnings towards us, and wants, and loves, that other- 
wise they never could have known.” 

“ And we have demoralized them too in some respects,” said Tom ; 
“their love for us renders them unable to be faithful to one 
another.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mortimer, to whom this was repeated, “ Smokey 
would tear his own mother to pieces if she growled at Valentine or 
Giles.” 

“You think they are in much the same position that we should 
be,” I asked, “if angels lived visibly on earth among us, and chose 
out little human children here and there to take to their homes and 
feed with angel’s bread, and love and make much of?” 

“ Yes,” said St. George ; “and I am thankful we do not live with 
such a race.” 

“What contempt we should feel for one another if we did!” 
remarked Tom. 

Little Dick actually gasped with horror at these two speeches. 
“What can you be thinking of to talk thus of such a blessed 
possibility ?” he exclaimed. 

“T talk according to my lights,” said Tom; “and as it is not 
ordained that I should live with angels, surely I may say that I am 
glad.” 
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“Call them angels—call them whatever you like,” said St. George, 
“but if it is allowed that they are to be as much above us as we are 
above the dogs, I do not see how any higher religion than fealty to 
them could be possible to us.” 

‘“* Besides,” continued Tom, “such brutes as we have tamed are 
influenced not only by our acts but by our intentions. We intend 
that they shall stay in certain fields; we put a trumpery little 
paling round them, or a thin hedge, or a shallow ditch ; they are not 
consciously obedient, but our will was that they should stay there ; 
they generally yield to this thought that was in our hearts when we 
made the barrier, and it becomes in consequence insuperable to 
them. It would be the same with us if we lived with our betters.” 

“Now, Smokey,” said the master, in a confidential tone,. to his 
slave, “we are going out for a walk, Smokey ; we shall go through 
the yard. You had better look out.” The dog retired with alacrity. 
“T am not at all sure,” he went on, “that Smokey did not know we 
were talking of him and his people. I think he did, and felt sneaky 
in consequence.” , 

Tom answered by broaching another of his favourite notions, 
It was his belief, he said, that human spirits were perceptible to most 
other intelligences, though not to their fellows. ‘ We appear to 
ourselves only to animate these bodies, but to the consciousness of 
other creatures we spiritually overflow them. Just as the scents of 
flowers pervade their neighbourhood, emanations from our spirits 
float in our neighbourhood, That is another way in which dominion 
is secured to us.” 

“ Then what do you think our souls look like?” asked Lou, quite 
seriously. 

He hesitated. 

“T should not wonder if they give out a sort of light,” she con- 
tinued. ‘They might, you know, though it might be too faint for 
our mortal eyes to see it.” 

Tom replied that he had not considered that part of the subject, 
and the party broke up. The men and dogs shortly went across 
country together, and Mr. Mortimer took Lou and me for a walk, ~ 
through a pretty dingle, and then past the two cottages with green 
doors, finally to a deep natural rent, which in the Isle of Wight would 
have been called a chine. In one part it contracted so much that a 
bridge was thrown across it, and looking down as we stood on this 
bridge, we saw Tom sitting below us, smoking, on a hurdle, Mr. 
Brandon coming along at a good pace, evidently measuring the 
length of the hollow by his stride, and Mr. 4 Court setting down the 
results in a natty little note-book. 

“ What are you about, my dear St. George?” said Mr. Mortimer. 

St. George not hearing, Valentine, who had joined us, shouted 
down the message. ‘“ Hi! papa wants to know what you're up to.” 
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Giles looked up and laughed, lifting his hat to us, and pointing 
out an old woman who was coming to meet us. He then went 
striding on under the bridge, and I saw why he had become a 
different person. Our friend of the yacht always used to put his feet 
to the ground with peculiar caution, and liked to wear slippers when- 
ever he could. Even at Chartres he always stepped as lightly as 
possible, and with a caution which altered his gait. 

The old woman, who was very comfortably dressed, and was evi- 
dently in great indignation, came up to Mr. Mortimer, and in her 
country dialect demanded his assistance. It was just what Valentine 
had said in joke the night before, “ Do’ee speak to the young ad 
lord,” she implored. 

Mr. Mortimer leaned down his grand white head and listened with 
all courtesy. “‘ He was so masterful, nobody could do anything with 
him.” And she went grumbling on. “Times, and times, and times 
he had chevied her pigs over the bridge ; ay, times and times, when 
they were feeding in the stubble, and she never said a word. So had 
Master Valentine, as he very well knew.” 

I thought she spoke, and Mr. Mortimer listened to the account of 
these delinquencies, as if they might have taken place about the day 
before yesterday. 

“Boys will be boys!” he remarked. 

“ Ay, so they would; but this was different, and he was not to 
chevy her pigs while they were fatting in the stye. He and the 
young sailor gentleman had chevied them ever so, just to see where 
the drains went ; bnt it was flying in the face of Providence to clean 
up her pigs ; they wouldn’t fat unless they were dirty.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what is to be done,” said Mr. Mortimer, 
“‘as these cottages belong to him.” 

“ And did he think, then, that he was to have the cleaning up of 
this mucky old world? The world was nat’rally dirty. She didn’t 
mean to say but what he was a good landlord, but full of fads, full of 
fads—would have it that her pigstyes confected the little spring 
that the folks drank of further down, and actilly wanted to turn the 
drainage the other way. Do’ee talk to him, sir.” 

» “It won't bea bit of use,” said Mr. Mortimer. “ But I know if 
he does any damage to your pigs, he will make it up to you.” 

The old lady retired, grumbling as she went. 

Valentine did not let me forget our bargain that I was to read 
Greek with him. We set to work the very next day, directly after 
breakfast, and which of us it amused the most I hardly know, but 
certainly it amused all the other members of the family, for those 
who did not sit in the room came in and out and made frequent 
observations on us. 

Just as we had nearly finished, a little shower fell, and Tom and 
Mr. Brandon, who had intended to go out with us, came to condole ; 
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for a walk was a delightful treat to me, one for which nothing else 
could compensate. 

“T seem to contract a sort of sense of freshness from this fellow,” 
observed Mr. Brandon of Tom ; “I find the world looking newer 
than usual when I walk about with him.” 

It was a lovely sunshiny shower that was coming down ; it seemed 
to fill the space between us and the tall trees, so ghostly white, with 
confusing light and sparkling lines. Tom and I sat and watched it. 

“This is better than anything we saw this winter in the tropics,” 
I remarked to him. 

“I wonder how you employed yourself all those months while you 
were at sea,” said Mrs. Henfrey to me. 

“You could not have been always looking at the sunsets,” ob- 
served Valentine. 

“ Particularly in the morning,” Lou put in. 

“No. Sometimes I wrote. I found writing a great resource.” 

“Ah! you wrote. To your friends?” 

“T have no friends.” 

“ You ain’t got no friends! Hurrah! You will think the more of 
us, then,” said Valentine. ‘‘ Was it a novel that you wrote?” 

“ Yes.” ‘ 

“With a motto to every chapter,” said Tom. ‘‘ The ladies always 
take care of that. She wrote the mottoes first, and then put the 
chapter to suit them.” 

“ And the first motto,” said St. George, “‘ was ‘ All the world’s a 
ship, and all the men and boys are merely sailors.’” 

“‘ But,” proceeded Valentine, “the love-scenes were most heart- 
rending.” 

Here I was impelled to say, that I had not got so far as the love- 
scenes. 

“Ay, but don’t be so shy about it,” exclaimed Aunt Christie. 
“Tm sure writing was a very pretty occupation for ye. What was 
the hero like, my dear?” 

“The hero was a terrible trouble ; he wasn’t natural. I saved up 
-& great many wise things for him to say, but I could not get him to - 
be interesting.” 

“Then of course he was not anything like me,” said Valentine. 

“No, he was not in the least like you.” 

“ Was he at all like me?” said Mr. Brandon ; and here I observed 
a certain keenness of interest in the listeners, who all seemed a good 
-deal amused. 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“ That’s odd,” he answered ; “only think of the interesting cir- 
-cumstances under which I came before you ; but,” he added gently, 
and as if the reflection pleased him, “‘he must have been a prig, of 
-course? I know the hero was a prig.” 
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“But he was very handsome,” said Valentine. “I think he had 
brown eyes, and a fair complexion.” 

“Yes, he was rather fair ; but,” I continued, trying to justify myself, 
for I saw they were all laughing at me, “as I could not make him 
natural, I gave him as many other advantages as I could ; his defect 
was that he was too good, so I made him a clergyman. I used to 
like his remarks when I made him say them, but when I looked at 
them afterwards I thought he preached.” 

“ And about what age was he?” asked Valentine. 

“ About the age that heroes generally are.” 

“ That is to say about my age?” said Mr. Brandon, in a persuasive 
tone. “I think I must be right in saying he was about my age?” 

‘Oh no, he was not nearly so old.” 

“So old!” he exclaimed, with sudden vehemence and interest. 

Surely, I thought, he does not consider himself a young man now ; 
and Valentine remarked, in a dispassionate tone, “ Why, you're nearly 
thirty, Giles—at least six years too old for a hero. An old man,” he 
murmured, “and his wits are not so Sg 

“ He isn’t,” exclaimed Mrs. Henfrey, indignantly ; “ he’s just in the 
early prime of life.” 

“T was never the right age for a handsome hero,” he replied, half 
laughing ; but I saw plainly that he did not like our considering him 
old. 

“Well, that’s as people think,” continued his champion ; “ nobody 
can deny that he has the handsomest mouth and teeth in the 
family ;”—she looked round upon us as she said this ;—“ or in the 
room either,” she concluded ; and, with a chorus of laughter, we all 
declared that we agreed with her. | 

He replied that when he had his portrait painted for her, he would 
have the most made of his one good feature. “ It shall be painted 
as large as possible,” he assured her. 

“Well, I must say I would like to get a look at this novel,” said 
Aunt Christie. 

“T have read part of it,” observed Tom. “She expected me to sect 
her right when she took a young family to sea. She asked me one 
day whether there was any difference between wearing and tacking. 
Her genius shines most brightly in seafaring matters. It always did.” 

“But I’ve burnt the novel,” I pleaded; “ you know I burnt it, Tom.” 

“ And what for?” said Mrs. Henfrey ; “ what does it signify whether 
there’s any difference between them or not?” 

“I wanted it to be right ; besides, the hero being quite in the grand 
style, I could not let him make mistakes. And then there is so much 
variety in nature, and if you want to make a vivid picture so many 
things have to be put in, I did not know what to choose. For in- 
stance, if I were writing of Tom, ought I, beside telling his height 
and appearance, to add that during this conversation he has been 
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gently slapping the palm of his hand with an ivory paper-knife? or 
that Mr. Brandon, sitting by Aunt Christie (who has a green plaid 
yown on), has been leaning back on the couch and judiciously kicking 
the heavy tassel which hangs out from the corner of her square foot- 
stool, so as to keep it always going like a pendulum ?” 

“If I had been your hero,” retorted the last-named of the two 
victims, “ you would, in recording that little action, have taken care 
to add, ‘but whatever he did became him.’ However,” he added, in a 
tone of deep reflection, “I think, on the whole, I am glad not to be 
the hero of a lady’s novel. Do you think you could draw my 
character, Miss Graham? Should I come out a gentle muffin your 
hands, I wonder? Or a prig, with a dash of the dissenting minister?” 

“T intend to be the hero of your next novel,” said Valentine ; “I 
have quite made up my mind to that.” 

“No, not the ert,” said Tom, basely betraying me. I was ter- 
ribly tormented by them all when they found out that I had begun 
unother, especially when being hard pressed by questions I was obliged 
to admit that I had stopped short because I could not think of any 
more scenes ; in fact, to collect more materials. 

“ Ah, I wish we had Emily with us still,” observed Aunt Christic, 
when they had quizzed me to their hearts’ content; “there were 
materials for anybody that could use them.” 

“Yes, she was always in mischief,” said Valentine, bringing out 
his sister in a light that I had not expected, “ and always getting me 
into scrapes.” 

“She and Giles between them,” said Mrs. Henfrey, in her usual 
dispassionate tone. 

“‘Do ye mind, Giles,” said Aunt Christie, “my seeing you and 
Emily helping the Oubit to write his exercise? The 4 Courts have 
never forgiven you, I suppose?” 

“Nor ever will,” he answered, “excepting Dick.” 

“ Ah,” said Aunt Christie, “one on one side, and one on the other 
of the dear innocent (as he was then). ‘ What are you all about?’ 
I said, when I saw him with his little elbows squared on the table.” 

“Then old 4 Court should not have set me such foolish lessons,” 
said Valentine ; “ how was such a little fellow to write compositions 
on Truth and Probity, and all that stuff? But he never would have 
found out that Giles and Emily did the answers unless they had put 
the last in verse.” 

“Oh, yes he would,” said Aunt Christie, “for I remember your 
telling your mother so prettily that he was very cross, and said the 
essay was all nonsense, and now you might write a composition on 
nonsense and see what you could make of that.” 

“‘ And Emily told me to say it was a squinting planet in a gravy- 
dish,” said Valentine, “and then Giles wrote the other lines.” 

“But I don’t see that this account of our delinquencies will be of 
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any use to Miss Graham,” said Mr. Brandon ; “‘ these materials are not 
at all ‘in the grand style.’” 

“But if she does not hear the end,” said Tom, “ we may, perhaps, 
think it was worse than it was.” 

“The end was that we wrote an essay, and a definition to follow. 
Toward the end I put in this unlucky line :— 


§ Two fine old crusty problems very drunk.’ 


And old 4 Court fancied these some allusion to himself and his brother, 
which of course we had never dreamed of.” 

“ He got it all out of me,” said Valentine, “‘and came to my father 
absolutely sputtering and dancing with passion. ‘ How dare they 
say such things of me—drunk, indeed! when was I ever known to 
disgrace my cloth? A pert parabola flirting with a Don—scandalous! 
insufferable! I'll never enter these doors again ; I never «will, unless 
they most humbly apologize.’ ” 

“Yes,” observed Mrs. Henfrey, with all composure, “some of the 
lines were unlucky, but making them apply to him never entered 
their giddy heads. My father was a good deal vexed,” she added, 
calmly. 

“‘ No wonder,” exclaimed Mr. Brandon. “ How he did lecture us, 
dear old man ! and trotted us both over to apologize. Emily spoke 
first, and repeated a little speech that he had composed for her; and 
then I. We were old enough to have known better; I was nearly 
nineteen ; she was sixteen. My youthful dignity was sorely hurt ; 
I felt that life was hardly worth having under circumstances of 
such ignominy, but while I was blundering through my apology, 
feeling unutterably foolish, Emily suddenly burst into an ecstatic 
little chuckle, and in spite of all my struggles, I presently laughed 
too. After that the case was perfectly hopeless, and the families 
have been estranged ever since.” 

“ And I was taken away from Mr. 4 Court, and sent to Old Tikey,” 
observed Valentine, “for I was always too delicate to go to school. 
Giles and Emily have a great deal to answer for. I never got on so 
well as with him. What a comfort I might have been to my family 
but for them !” 

I soon after got Valentine to give me these important lines, and 
have not “let them die.” The shower passing off, we went up to 
dress for a walk, but while (being ready first) I sat waiting in the 
morning room for the others, Mr. Brandon entered, and walking up 
to the sofa leaned over me gravely—‘ Scene for the novel,” he said. 
«*¢ And as she stood at the foot of the stairs, she looked up, and saw 
Amontillado about to descend. He was dressed for dinner in his 
usual swallow-tail coat, and had his clean pocket-handkerchief, 
slightly scented with Eau de Cologne, doubled up in his hand, but on 
this festive occasion he had added nothing to the adornments she 
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always saw him in, excepting one small sprig of myrtle stuck in 
behind each ear. That sight made an indelible impression on her 
memory.’ ” 

“ He was not in the least in that style,” I exclaimed ; “‘he was very 
manly, I assure you, and exceedingly strong.” 

“Oh! another scene for the novel—‘ When he heard these trenchant 
words, he sprang into the air as if he had been shot, then tearing up 
a young tree in his desperation, he flung it into the river, vaulted on 
it instantly as on a steed, and waving his hand while he curbed the 
fiery exogen, he bade her farewell, and rode swiftly down the raging 
torrent till she lost sight of him. Then, as she turned away, she 
said, “I wish I hadn’t done it.”’ Do you like these scenes?” he con- 
tinued ; “ I’ve just composed them.” 

If I had had the sense to keep these scenes to myself there would 
have been an end of them, but I could not help telling them to 
Valentine, and the consequence was, frequent other scenes more or 
less ridiculous. 

Some time during that afternoon I asked what the lecture was te 
be about, and was told it was an account of one of the New Zealand 
Settlements, and its object, of course, was to recommend emigration. 

Liz and Lou had made some gigantic pictures of the trees, 
scenery, produce, native huts, &c. Their brother had been over 
twice already, they said, and had been coming home the second time 
across America when we fell in with him. 

He and Tom came in while we were all looking at the illustrations. 
I held a picture of a wild raging torrent which a man on horseback 
was fording. 

“That is your humble servant,” he said, ‘These two pictures 
ought to be labelled ‘Contentment’ and ‘Terror.’ ‘Contentment’ 
represents a man with a long pipe in his mouth roasting some animal 
at the end of a stick.” 

“Were you frightened, then, when you crossed the torrent ?” 

“ Frightened ! I quaked in my shoes. My horse got snagged, and 
uttered a groan, poor beast, that often rings in my ears yet. I was 
ducked once, but rose close to the murderous snag, and sat and held 
by it for a couple of hours. Those torrents come by suddenly. When 
this one had spent its force, and I ventured down from my perch, 
the water was so full of pebbles that by the time I had struggled to 
the bank I was beaten black and blue.” 

“Shall you tell that anecdote at the lecture ?” 

“Why not? I consider it rather a taking one.” 

“T should have thought it was enough to prevent anybody from 
going. Did you visit the country intending to settle?” 

“No; I went in the service of one Jenny Wilkes, as her purveyor 
of stores, guardian, paymaster, autocrat, and likewise slave.” 

“A remarkable place ; did you prove equal to its duties?” 
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“Tt is not for me to boast, but I should confidently expect a good 
character if I applied to Jenny.” 

“As autocrat I can fancy you might play your part well, but as 
slave-——” 

“Might you be looking out for the latter article, madam? My late 
mistress will speak well of me.” 

No,” I answered, laughing ; “I only asked from curiosity.” 

“ You'll please to understand,” said Mrs. Henfrey, “that my lord 
was only three-and-twenty when he took out a lot of women and 
girls, and he would have it that there was nothing odd in it at all.” 

“No!” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Brandon, “ it does strike me as rather droll now, 
but I did it.” 

“ As their slave ?” 

“Yes, and I make a capital slave when I am treated with 
due deference. I can nurse children, snare and shoot and cook 
game, milk cows, and otherwise comport myself like a gentleman and 
a man of title. My title, bestowed on me by Jenny and her set, was 
almost exactly like that of the Emperor of Russia. He is called 
Czar, I was called Zur ; there’s no difference worth mentioning.” 

“TI wonder who Jenny Wilkes was?” 

“She was a washerwoman.” 

‘A washerwoman ?” 

“Yes, indeed. ” 

“ And may I inquire on behalf of this assembly,” said Tom, “ by 
virtue of what charm she made you her slave ?” 

‘You certainly may ; her charms were her eleven comely children 
—seven fine girls and four chubby urchins of boys.” 

“ More evidence is required to make the case intelligible.” 

“Know then that, to use her own language, Jenny washed and 
clear-starched for this family ; but Jenny had a drunken husband 
who used to pawn the clothes for drink, and this happened so often 
that our patronage was withdrawn. That was eight years ago, and 
then the husband for a time was more sober, and worked at his trade 
of gardening, but he was a bad fellow, and sometimes left her for 
months together, and she got on as well as she could, which was very 
badly. At last the man diced; after he was buried I went to see 
Jenny. She was, as the neighbours say, ‘taking on’ sadly. 1 
thought she was crying for her husband. So I told her that for her 
children’s sake she must bear up. ‘Oh, bless you, Zur,’ she cried, 
sobbing afresh, ‘it’s not that—but whatever am I to do? for now my 
neighbour has got the washing at the hall, and I can’t have it 
back, and I’ve nothing to put in their mouths nor on their backs.’ 
So when I heard that I took a chair and sat down, and I remarked 
upon her good-looking daughters fast growing up—the eldest eighteen. 
I talked of husbands for them; work for herself; good pay. In 
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short, I enlarged upon all that I had ever said, but with little success 
hitherto. To my surprise the widow started a new objection. She 
was sure she should get lost ; she never could find the way ; likewise, 
she remarked, that in going through these forests she should lose some 
of the children. In vain I reasoned with her, told her that there was 
no way for her to find, no forest to traverse. She recurred to the 
fear lest she should be lost. At last I said, ‘Jenny, do you suppose 
7 am able to find the way?’ 

“*Oh, ay, she thought as how I could ; she was sure on’t, and if I 
was going she would be none afraid.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, ‘then I am going.’ It had only just occurred 
to me, that I was about to spend two years in touring and travelling, 
and why not in that direction as well as any other? So the bargain 
was struck. I was paymaster of course, but I was willing to pay for 
success ; but the worst of it was, that no sooner was the thing known 
than two more women came trudging up to the house, ‘had heard as 
how that I was agoing to take out Widow Wilkes, and their masters 
was willing, and they had but five children a-piece ; would I take out 
all of them?’ I did take them all. That is, I took a passage for 
them, and a passage for myself in the afterpart of the same vessel. 
How the women and girls quarrelled! I shall never forget it. I was 
governor and umpire. They were all ill at first, happily, and nothing 
worse befell than the continuous squalling of the children. When 
the sea-sickness was over I set up a school, taught writing, arithmetic, 
morals, manners, and geography ; gave lessons in chess, draughts, and 
dominoes, and kept the peace as well as I could. I had paid dear for 
my success; I had persuaded somebody to emigrate, and I was 
taking the consequences. Well, we landed in Wellington Harbour. 
I had engaged to remain three months, and then, if they wished it, to 
take them back again. The two men got into capital situations very 
soon, and went with their employers a few miles up the country. I 
had no more trouble with them. But Jenny Wilkes and her daughters 
caused me a world of misery, and sometimes made me feel heartily 
ashamed of my ridiculous position as their guardian. Jenny donned a 
red bonnet, and gave herself the airs of a young girl. The daughters 
put on their best frocks, and marched about at my heels, for if I was 
obliged to leave the den of an inn where we were, I was sure to find 
some ruffianly-looking gold diggers, come over from Nelson, trying to 
make themselves agreeable, so I had to take the girls with me, and if 
I had been the wickedest young fellow in the world, I could not 
have felt more ashamed of myself than I did the first few days 
after we landed. 

“JT then found a respectable place to lodge them in, something 
between a store and an eating-house. I looked out for situations for 
the girls, but as lovers began to present themselves, they were not 
easy to please, and I soon found that my troubles would not be over 
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till I had married the two elders. The mother’s head was turned, 
and she seemed incapable of looking after the young fry; so one 
evening I called her outside the house to lecture her. ‘ Mrs. Wilkes,” 
I began—‘ Mrs. Muggins, if you’ve no objection, sir,’ she replied, and 
to my astonishment I found she had married the host, a fat fellow, 
making money fast, and sorely in want of somebody to manage him. 
He came out after her, looking hot and flurried. ‘Marry you, Jenny? 
what with all your children !’ I exclaimed. 

“¢ Vers,’ said Mr. Muggins, with his hands in his pockets, ‘ I’ve 
stepped into it ; some men air lucky ; my first wife was a fortune to 
me ; but she was nothing to this , 

“ Jenny retreated precipitately, and gave her youngest son a cuff, 
perhaps caused by embarrassment. 

“Mr. Muggins looked on admiringly. 

‘“‘ « Four fine boys,’ said he. ‘I’ve been going to buy land and go 
up the country ; but I haven’t managed it. Four fine boys to help! 
yers, I'll go and doit now. My first wife, sir, was nothing to this ; 
why a duchess is nothing to her.’ 

“ «Mr. Muggins,’ said I, following his lead, ‘ you’ve stepped into a 
good thing ; prove yourself worthy of it.’ 

“¢And the girls, sir,’ proceeded Mr. Muggins. ‘O my gracious, 
they'll help their mother right and left, in-doors and out.’ 

“Well, Mr. Muggins did buy land. Whatever faults his step-daughters 
may have had, they did not want for activity, and he soon found he 
had only to provide money, and he was taken in hand, washed for, 
cooked for, clear-starched for, his bargains made, his cart driven, his 
cows bought and milked. I saw him two days before I embarked for 
Sydney. ‘If it wasn’t that Mary Jane and Melia are going to marry,’ 
said he, ‘I should think myself in paradise ; but their mother, sir, 
she’s here, there, and everywhere ; and them blessed boys, they run 
of all her errands, and they chop wood, and they feed the poultry. 
O my gracious goodness, good bye, sir, and God bless you.’” 

We dined at five that day, that there might be time to drive to 
the town afterwards and hear the lecture. Mr. Brandon and Tom 
went to dine with Mr. John Mortimer, as well as Valentine ; and Lou, 
Lizzy, and I went over after dinner in the carriage. I must say I felt 
a strong degree of curiosity and interest, and when we stopped at a 
door in a dirty-looking back street, and saw a good many working 
men hanging about, I exulted quite as much as Liz and Lou did in 
the prospect of a crowded audience. 

We entered a somewhat dirty school-room ; it was large, bare, and 
very empty. Our spirits fell. ‘Dear me, I wish the people would 
come pouring in,” said one. ‘“ Where shall we sit, so as to make the 
greatest show ?” asked the other. “Spread your gown out, Dorothea, 
and cover as much of the bench as you can.” 

The benches near us were perfectly empty. As we had driven 
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along, the girls had told me that the last time Giles had lectured 
there he had been hissed. I felt indignant ; how dared they do it! 
but I only said “ Indeed, and why?” 

They thought it was because Giles was so uncompromising, so fear- 
less in speaking his mind. I asked whether Mr. Mortimer would be 
present. 

“Oh no,” said Liz. ‘“ Papa says he dare not, lest they should 
hiss again; he took it very much to heart. Oh, here come two 
women and a boy. Lou, dear, the gallery is beginning to fill. There 
are seven children in it. And see here come some of the navvies.” 

“ But why did they hiss?” 

“‘ Papa thinks the farmers close to our village hate Giles, because 
some of their labourers have emigrated through his means. More 
people, Lou ; we shall do now.” 

We now sat silent, for the room was rapidly filling. Labourers 
stalked in, pulled off their hats, and stroked down their hair, settled 
themselves with a hand on each knee, and grinned. Fat old women 
disposed themselves in knots in the cosiest corners, and scolded boys 
and girls as they went up into the gallery, which was not an ordinary 
flight of steps such as in most schools goes by that name, but a real 
one like the gallery of a church, and evidently favoured by the 
youthful portion of the audience as a good place for seeing in, and 
being in some degree out of the way of interference from their 
elders. 

At last the room was full; a brace of fair-haired young curates 
stood leaning in the doorway, and a stern-looking schoolmaster with a 
long white wand, marched about below and looked up into the gallery 
in which by this time at least a hundred children were seated. 
“ There’s Dick & Court,” said Lou. 

Mr. Brandon now appeared with the vicar of the town. They 
mounted a little platform on which stood a reading-desk covered with 
a cloth, and surmounted by the usual supply of cold water and 
tumblers. The vicar proceeded to make a little speech laudatory of 
the lecturer. This speech abounded in such words as “thrilling,” it also 
enlarged on the condescension of the lecturer in taking the trouble to 
amuse and instruct the classes below him. Under the infliction of 
the vicar’s praise, the lecturer tossed back his hair by a quick, 
impatient movement of the head, his nostrils widened, and if I am not 
mistaken, he uttered something like a defiant snort ; the vulgarity 
and bad taste of the speech was gall and wormwood to him, but he 
stood manfully till it was over, and as the vicar descended and edged 
his way out of the room, he came a step or two forward, cleared his 
lowering brow, and gave the audience a gracious smile which seemed 
to claim acquaintance with them, and then, instead of beginning to 
read his lecture, his eyes pierced the gloomy depths of the gallery, 
and to the surprise of the assembly, he said,—“ Stand up, boys in the 
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gallery, and girls too.” With an obedient scraping and rustling, all 
the children rose. 

“ My boys,” said Giles, “last week when I heard a lecture here you 
made a great noise ; a very great noise and cheering. Now I know it 
is a pleasure to you to do it, in short that is what you come for, if | 
am not mistaken,” (the faces of the fathers and mothers below broke 
out into broad smiles,) “and I don’t want to deprive you of it alto- 
gether, merely to desire that you will never begin it. If your elders 
choose to applaud you may help, but when they are silent you must 
not make a noise. Sit down.” 

Down they all sat, but in the very act they caught a low patting of 
feet and soft clapping of hands, which I believe the two curates 
began, and which ran through the room directly. Up started the 
children ; here was the desired signal; they stamped, cheered, and 
made a downright hubbub, while the audience laughed and enjoyed 
the joke ; again and again the running fire of claps broke out below, 
and the exulting voices of the children echoed it, while the lecturer, 
who began to look rather out of countenance, stood waiting for per- 
mission to begin. At last, the two curates, contented with their 
work, took up their hats, gave Giles a cheerful nod, and with innocent 
countenances blandly departed after their vicar. 

There was nothing particular, I think, in the opening of the 
lecture, and if there had been I should not have noticed it, for my 
ears had other work than listening to mere words, however significant. 
Just as the people were settling themselves in their seats, and the first 
sentence was uttered, I had heard behind Lou a very low, soft hiss, a 
sound that I should hardly have been conscious of if Lou had not 
started and looked hurriedly round. 

At first Giles was decidedly nervous, perhaps he too had heard 
this soft hiss; however that might be, he betrayed by his counte- 
nance that he was not content, not excited, and consequently not able 
to excite his audience and fix their attention on himself. 

I was beginning to feel disappointed, and was at the same time 
angry with myself for fearing that it was stupid and dull, when 
having waded through his exordium, he began to warm with his 
subject, his voice changed, softened, grew deeper and richer, his 
countenance and all his attitudes altered, his words came faster, and 
his audience began to lift up their faces and cease to cough and 
fidget. 

My eyes, like theirs, were drawn to gaze at him, and forget every- 
thing else. He .had raised himself into a higher place than he was 
wont to occupy ; his voice was wanted to calm the agitation that he 
had caused, and to answer the questions that he was asking. There 
was a sort of passion in all his actions, and as I listened I felt for the 
first time the full meaning of the expression. “ His eloquence carried 
him away.” The world, as he went on, seemed to lie before us, great 
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and fair as God has made it, and as if we were looking on while it 
rolled majestically in its pathway, showing all its hills and valleys to 
its Maker by turns. Voices seemed to be floating up from it to His 
Throne, not only the base, ungrateful cries of wounded pride, and dis- 
appointed ambition, and wearied idleness and jaded vice, but the 
sighs of the overtasked, the moaning of hungry children, and the 
complaints of fathers and mothers who see them pine for want of 
food and warmth. To the picture of this great crowd, and the gasping 
of those who are trampled down, he contrived to give such reality, 
that the listeners were oppressed, as if they themselves wanted 
breathing-room, and had been thrown down among these restless 
throngs. As for me I felt helpless among the jostling multitudes, 
and derived a vivid sense of the worthlessness of the items in one 
another’s eyes where the aggregate is so vast, and the small count set 
by the poor and the unready, and the grinding of the poor by the 
rich, and the snatching of the poor from one another, and the piled 
up houses and unrefreshing air and smoky sky. I wished to get 
away ; and all at once we were away. He exclaimed, “ We have done 
with this now, let us go!” I think I see the vessel still ; her great 
swooping white sails, hovering over the fresh sea, like wings that God 
taught man to make that he might flee away and be at rest. We 
were away in some great silence. 

And now the vessel had left us, we were sitting on some towering 
hill, and this was the fresh world lying at our feet, stretching out into 
great valleys where solitary creatures feed, wading knee-deep in grass ; 
and wide open pastures where nothing moves but the shadows of the 
clouds, and mountains veined with ore, and forests where nations of 
birds build, and where the trees rock in the windy sky, and shed their 
fruits which there are few to gather. 

Stepping away along those open wastes, one of that company 
might penetrate at last to some sheltered nook and hear the sound of 
the ringing axe with joy; he would not listen unheeded, the solitary 
workers want him. ‘Come and help us, man,” is all theircry ; “you 
may not be wise, but you are company for us; you may not be strong, 
but you are willing. Come and help us, woman ; be a wife here, and - 
choose among urgent suitors; be a mother, and see all your children 
welcome and cherished as the best gifts of a bountiful Providence. 
What! as they sit hard at work in the old country do they sigh when 
they set foot on the cradle-rockers, and fear that even to its own father 
the crying babe is a burden that he knows not how to bear? Cast in 
your lot with us, and no such fear shall ever clutch at your heart ; 
the father shall exult in every child you bring him as the means of 
riches and comfort, a new workman, a fresh companion, another 
helper.” 

Of course I only give the impression he conveyed, not the words ; 
the power of these, and of the dilated eyes and impassioned voice, I 
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remember well; but they are not to be conveyed in language. When 
his pictures were all finished and held up before the audience, his 
arms dropped at his side, and all the vehemence with which he had 
spoken seemed to depart from him. His eyes were seeking the up- 
turned faces of the audience, and after a long pause he went on slowly, 
dropping the manner by which he had gained the mastery, and taking 
to a quiet tone, “ ‘Suffer me a little, and I will show you that I have 
yet to speak on God’s behalf.’ If men crowd their fellows, God has 
made for the oppressed a fair green wilderness. If men care not for 
the poor, God has cared, and spread a wide inheritance for them, 
watered it for them when they knew not of it, and made it ready. 
If”. no more words reached me—for close at my back came the 
sound I had dreaded—a long hiss, clear, though low. It seemed to 
electrify Giles ; he stopped instantly, but only for a moment, and with 
face turned in that direction, and attentive ears, plodded through the 
remainder of his sentence, and allowed it to come to an end with a 
long pause which seemed to invite a repetition of the hiss. It did 
not come, and he began another, under cover of which the hiss was 
repeated, and a faint murmur of “Shame” came from the unlighted 
corners of the room. 

I was too much frightened to look round, and Liz and Lou shook 
visibly on their bench. For an instant.there was a dead silence. 
Giles was searching the bench behind us with his penetrating eyes, 
and I saw that he had found what he wanted; for, his countenance 
cleared, he kept them fixed on some one close to us, and slowly closing 
his MS. notes, he folded his arms, and said, with particular force and 
clearness,— 

“If the man who just now interrupted me will rise, I shall be glad 
to speak to him.” 

No answer—no sound behind us, but a little uneasy rustling. 

‘Martin Churt !” 

I declare the words seemed to strike me of the face, they were so 
firmly spoken, and aimed so directly behind me. 

“‘Martin Churt, I know you can speak—I have heard you myself ; 
did I interrupt you so?” He carried his eyes round the room, 
repeating, “Did 1%” And several men’s voices answered, “ Noa, that 
thee didn’t, zur.” ; 

‘“‘Martin,” continued Giles, in a more colloquial tone, “if I were 
you, I would stand up and say what I had to say; you could not 
have a better opportunity. Get on the bench, man, and have it out.” 
(There was now a sound at our back of hard breathing and puffing, as 
if some gentleman of the lower sort might be holding down his head 
and dabbing his face with his handkerchief.) 

“Tt is true that these good fellows and these good women came to 
give a hearing to me,” continued Giles; “but I dare say they can 
spare a little time for you. You could speak on Sunday afternoon, 
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when I heard you holding forth on the common. Get upand let us 
hear the sound of your voice now.” 

“ Ay, ay, let us,” shouted a voice from the corner; “fair play be 
a. jewel.” 

“You told the people then that there was no God; the more fool 
you to say it, and they to listen, when you know as well as they do 
that there is a God, and a good one. NowI am telling them that 
our good God has made the world large enough for all his creatures. 
Well, man, what have you to say against that ?” 

Somebody started up behind us now, jumped on the bench, and a 
coarse voice blurted out, “There’s a mort o’ things moight be said, 
if a chap knowed how to speak his mind,—things goes wrong, and 
them rascally upper classes——.” 

Here he paused and cleared his throat; but he had lost his ad- 
vantage by this hesitation, for a loud voice bawled out behind us 
with a countrified twang, “Good Lord, if he be’ant a calling out agin 
them upper classes agen, haw, haw, haw !” 

Roars of coarse laughter followed ; the most exquisite wit could not 
have excited more ecstatic applause. It seemed to be more alarming 
to poor Lou than the unfriendly hiss, for she shook in every limb, and 
presently turned so pale that Liz made a sign to me that we must 
leave the room; and not without extreme reluctance I rose and 
followed them. 

The little door at which Giles and the clergyman had entered stood 
ajar, and was close to us ; before the navvies had done exercising their 
lungs in laughter, we had passed through it, and shut it behind us. 
How vexed I was ! 

Liz and I were both very cross, and did not fail to give Lou a little 
wholesome scolding, under the infliction of which she presently began to 
cry, and then to recover herself. Meanwhile we longed to go back, espe- 
cially as the noise in the lecture-room increased ; however, we did not 
think we could do that with propriety, so we listened at the crack of 
the door, but we could not make out much. And after a short time, 
it was evident that St. George was again master of the field, and was 
going on with his lecture. It was very dull, and rather dark in the” 
little room to which we had retreated. There was one candle, which 
was guttering down in the tin candlestick, for there was a strong 
draught ; and by its light we pursued the only occupation that the 
room afforded. We examined the dingy maps that hung on the 
walls. 

At last it was evident that the assembly was dispersing, and 
presently after Mr. Brandon came to us with Valentine and 
Tom. 

Lou went up to her brother as if in some alarm for his safety, laid 
her hands on his shoulders, and looked anxiously in his face, but did 
not meet with any sympathy, only a pinch on the cheek, and “ How 
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could you be such a goose, Lou, dear? Miss Graham, were you 
afraid ?” 

“ Afraid !—no. Oh, I was just for an instant at first.” 

“‘ Why should she have been?” said Lou. “ Your being ridiculed 
or hissed out of the room are not of the same consequence to her.” 

“ Lou, I conscientiously believe that you would have been just as 
much frightened if the lecturer had been a perfect stranger to you.” 

“Were not you frightened yourself?” 

“No, I foresaw it all along, and at first it hampered me ; but I had 
to exert myself a good deal after you were gone, and the room became 
frightfully hot ; so I think you must make room for me inside the 
trap.” 

It is remarkable how much men despise close carriages, and what 
disrespectful epithets they invent for them. Mr. Brandon, on taking 
his place with us, took care to remark that he only did so because he 
had to speak the next night at some meeting or other, and therefore 
as it poured with rain, and he had no great-coat, it behoved him to 
take precaution not to catch a cold. 

Great interest was expressed about Tom and Valentine ; the latter, 
on account of his whooping-cough, was not to return in the open dog- 
cart ; so he and Tom had procured a chaise, and were in our rear. It 
was very dark, and Liz and Lou vainly searched the darkness for them, 
and was sure the driver had deposited them in the ditch. This fear 
I did not share, and I wished somebody would mention the lecture, 
but no one did. 

Mr. Brandon had settled himself in his corner, and held his peace. 
And when Liz and Lou had ascertained that we and the fly had safely 
passed the ditch, they were silent too, till within ten minutes of our 
reaching home, when we heard shouts behind us, and the carriage 
stopped. We let down the window, and Tom’s voice shouted from 
the fly, “ Valentine says what are we to say about the hissing to his 
father?” 

“Tell him to say nothing, but go to bed, and leave me to manage 
it,” replied Giles ; “and, Graham——.” 

“All right. I hear——.” 

“If the subject can be staved off till to-morrow, I shall be glad.” | 


CHAPTER: XXI. 


Tae next day I observed that a profound silence was observed on 
the subject of the lecture, and Mr. Mortimer, who was supposed to 
be in low spirits, received more than the usual attention from his 
children. Every one secretly pitied him, and there was a talk in the 
family that Tom and Mr. Brandon were to go over to a neighbouring 
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town to choose a present for his birth-day. This delicate attention 
it was thought, might divert his mind from his mortification ; and 
when I asked Valentine what the present was to be, he replied that 
he only knew it was to be appropriate to the day,—consequently it 
would of course be a tankard.” 

“Why?” I asked ; “ why a tankard?” 

“‘ Because the day is muggy.” 

“TI don’t believe you invented that joke yourself, it does not sound 
at all original.” 

“ Doesn't it? Well, perhaps I did not, then; but I seemed to 
think I did.” 

“T suppose you have not forgotten that I proposed to read with 
you?” 

“Not at all. I cannot go out of doors such weather, so I'll read 
all day if you like.” 

“ Pity you give such a bad reason for a good action.” 

“Would you have me give a good reason for a bad action instead ? 
as the Feejee islander did, when he threatened to leave off eating 
Englishmen altogether, because their flesh tasted so of salt.” 

He then began, in a fitful sort of way, to read and construe, while 
Liz and Lou sat by at work ; and Mrs. Henfrey alternately read her 
novel and listened to our frequent sparring. 

“‘T wish I knew what old Giles was talking about,” he exclaimed, 
when, the rain having ceased, he saw his father and Mr. Brandon 
sauntering along a gravel-walk, and talking. 

“Qld” in some families is a term of opprobrium ; but, as used by 
Valentine, it was generally supposed to express affection. 

“‘ What should he be talking of?” said Lou. 

“ He’s such an old patriarch,” continued Valentine. “ Why, he’s 
talking of me, to be sure. I know he is. Now, Miss Graham, you 
never heard me cough, did you?” 

‘** No, not once.” 

“What business is it of his, then, if I do cough at night? How 
he found out that I do, I can’t think. Am I to be spied out, and 
cockered up, and blanketed all my days?” 

“What has St. George been doing?” asked one of the girls. 

“Doing! Why just after I got into bed last night, he marched 
into my room hauling a great blanket after him, and carrying a 
candle. A happy instinct warned. me of what he was after, so when 
he spoke I did not answer a word, for I knew if I stirred a limb, or 
even wagged a finger, I should begin to cough. So I lay like a log, 
and we stared at each other with cheerful persistency. He set down 
his candle (only consider my helpless condition, I could not throw 
so much as a pillow at him!) and he began to examine the bed- 
clothes ; said curtains were unwholesome ; and it was no use trying 
to harden myself by having only one blanket, when I was wheezing 
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like an-old broken-winded horse. So he took his blanket, laid it 
over, and, as he stood leaning against the bed-post preaching at me, 
-hé ignominiously tucked it in with his foot. If I was a pet felon in 
jail, I could not be more pestered with attention than Iam. What 
with beef-tea and comforters, my life’s a burden to me. But to be 
tucked up!—there he goes again, laying down the law, and papa is 
listening.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Henfrey, “‘ what did he do next ?” 

“Do! Why he sat down on the side of the bed and lectured me ; 
said it was unmanly to neglect my health, and showed a cowardly 
wish to escape the duty of being prudent ; said it was selfish, talked 
about papa, you know, and my duty to myself on his account ; and 
how, if anything happened to me, it would break his heart. . Well, 
that’s an affecting point of view to set it in, but he shouldn't have 
tucked me up! However, in another minute it was all over with me. 
Giles went on talking of papa: ‘ How could I go on in this way, when 
I knew I was as dear to him as the apple of his eye?’ I could not 
stand that ; I said, ‘ Which eye?’ Now that seems a natural enough 
question to ask; but I suppose my long silence made it impressive, 
for old Giles forgot all his heroics, and laughed till he shook the bed. 
Papa has a habit, sometimes, of looking at one, rubbing his hands, 
and whispering to himself, ‘ He’s as dear to me, this fellow is, as the 
very apple of my eye.’ Sometimes he does it to St. George, and 
sometimes to me. ‘I suppose as one was appropriated to you before 
I was born, and he has but two, mine must be the left,’ I went on; 
‘and to be as the apple of one’s father’s left eye, is no such great 
matter, when he can’t see out of it. O the meanness of keeping the 
good eye for yourself!’ Well, I paid dear for that sally; he laughed, 
but I began to cough, and I coughed (to use an appropriate simile) 
till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of my boots.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Henfrey, anxiously. She was very much 
disturbed to hear this, and not at all amused at his queer way of 
relating it. ‘Then what is St.'George going to do?” 

“ That is exactly what I want to know. I hope he is not ruining 
all my prospects in life ; but if he is, I cannot help it. I’ve done my 
best.” 

He now plunged into his exercise, and only paused once during 
the next half-hour to say, “ Here am I taken in tow by the power- 
ful steam-tug ‘Dorothea,’ registered A 1, for fifteen years. I’m 
coming into port at a spanking rate, and I know they'll say, ‘ Let him 
keep on terms with the young woman; what signifies his terms with 
old Alma Mater?’” 

Presently he broke out again,— 

“Here am I, six feet one in my socks (St. George is only a bare 
five feet eleven when he first wakes in the morning), and yet I’m 
reading Greek with a girl, and have never yet had so much as one 
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sniff of the air of freedom. If I had been up at Cambridge all these 
weeks, and my cough had been left alone, perhaps it would have been 
well before now.” 

Aunt Christie now came in, and Mrs. Henfrey detailed to her how 
.+ Valentine coughed at night. I never saw anyone so gently, peace- 
ably, and persistently uninterested in the droll side of things as 
Mrs. Henfrey was, and yet so kind and comfortable. Though she was 
& widow and had lost two young children, her face looked unworn and 
satisfied. In her life the affections must surely have played a sub- 
ordinate part. She had let her good things go easily. She had what 
are called substantial comforts about her, and she pleased herself 
with them, Perhaps she had never held the others very closely to 
her heart ; but alittle shade of anxiety was visible now on her pleasing 
face. And when Aunt Christie made light of “the Oubit’s” ailment, 
it did not re-assure her. 

Aunt Christie was not in the least like one’s notion of a spinster in 
poor circumstances. There was an affluence of energy, and sometimes 
an agreeable vehemence in her ways, that spoke of strength, both of 
mind and body. Her hands and feet were large and bony ; and, 
though more than sixty years old, she evidently found a deep joy in 
life, and thought of it as a great blessing. 

She soon began to talk to me, and Valentine called her to order,— 

“Miss Graham belongs to me. We haven’t done our Greek yet.” 

Presently she spoke again, and again he found fault, and she 
ridiculed him. 

“ We've done our Greek now,” I observed. 

“ But I have annexed you,” he answered. “I’m a great comfort to 
you ; I satisfy the craving you have to be useful, you know ; and I 
consider that, in return, you ought to devote yourself to me. In 
fact, it’s no fun to talk to you, unless I can have you, as it were, for 
my own possession.” 

“ Ay, ay, possession ! ” said Aunt Christie. ‘It’s astonishing how 
early the mind of humanity begins to cling to the notion of possession. I 
remember I was but seven or eight years old” (here he interrupted her, 
but she went on just the same) “I was but seven or eight years old when 
my father gave me a bit of ground to make a garden of, and through it 
ran a little burn that before it reached us came down past one or two of 
the cotters’ doors. One day, some of their bairns made and launched 
on it a fleet of paper boats. They came floating down into my water, 
and I, full of a lofty indignation to think that they should intrude 
where I was mistress of the property, flung out every one of the 
flabby things with my rake; and while they lay wrecked on the 
grass, I proudly compared myself to Van Tromp, sailing through the 
narrow seas with a broom at his mast-head, to signify that he had 
swept the English ships from the Channel.” 

She had a way of telling this which showed she meant to compare 
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his conduct with her own, and nothing that he said made any differ- 
ence. He had been made ridiculous in my eyes and in his 
own. 

Tom and Mr. Brandon were away some hours ; but, while dressing 
me for dinner, Mrs. Brand told me they had returned, and brought a 
gentleman with them, who would stay and dine—a Doctor Limpsey ; 
and the cook had received orders to keep back the dinner half an 
hour. “She says she never lived with such a trying family,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Brand. “She is sure the dinner will be spoilt ; and she 
is so nervous, she is hardly fit to dish up.” 

“Well, but if the dinner is spoilt, she need not worry ; it will not 
be her fault.” 

“Gentlefolks don’t consider that,” said Mrs. Brand ; “they don’t 
know the difficulties there are below while they sit eating at their 
ease—nor the trouble of keeping jelly cold, and gravy hot, and 
the fish from burning, and the pudding from falling. Yet, if the 
dinner is not sent up as well as usual, you may depend on it, Mrs. 
Henfrey will speak about it to-morrow. Ladies always do.” 

Dr. Limpsey was a pleasant man, and did his best to make the 
evening go off well. He and Tom had a long and animated conver- 
sation, and then we had some duets ; but Mr. Mortimer sat perfectly 
silent in his chair, and Mr. Brandon watched him, and was very 
grave. 

Late in the evening, as I sat a little apart from the rest, Valentine 
came up and said,— 

“‘ You see, St. George did steal a march on me. I believe he went 
away mainly to bring Dr. Limpsey; and when he had got him, he 
just said to papa that it might be as well if he gave me alook. Papa, 
of course, said ‘ Yes,’” 

“But what did the Doctor say ?” 

“Why, he said I was to eat bread and milk for my breakfast. At 
my age, too!” 

“ You don’t like it, then?” 

“ If that fellow Prentice were to hear that I eat bread and milk for 
my breakfast, I should never hear the last of it.” 

“ But, surely, that was not all he said ?” 

“No; he poked and tapped, and listened with his ear at my chest ; 
said I was to have a fire in my room all day; and remarked to papa, 
as if I had been a sweet, unconscious infant, that I was a very fine 
young fellow, and there was a thickening of the right lung. Then I 
was sent away, and not allowed to hear any more of their odious 
plans.” . 

And he recurred to the prescription of his breakfast, and to 
Prentice, with such heartfelt annoyance, that I said,— 

“T am very fond of bread and milk ; I shall ask if I may have 
some too ; and I shall ask Liz to join. No doubt she will; and then, 
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if anything does reach the ears of Prentice, it will be that some of 
the family and the guests have taken a liking to it, and generally 
eat it.” 

“You are a brick!” he exclaimed, “ if ever there was one.” 

And the next morning three basins “smoked upon the board.” 

Valentine did not appear to feel at all uneasy about the remarks of 
the doctor on his health. He grumbled a good deal when he went 
into the morning room, because it had been decreed that for the 
present he was only to go out in fine weather ; but he laid out his 
books and lexicons and exercises, and called on me to come and give 
my lesson, as if he found having some one to tyrannise over a set-off 
against the despotic orders of the physician. 

“And I wish you to understand, my dear young friend,” he pre- 
sently said, “that you are not going to have all the lecturing and 
instructing to yourself. I am going to take my turn now, and over- 
haul your education a little before I begin my Greek.” 

“No, don’t!” I replied, for Tom and Mr. Brandon had come in, and 
Aunt Christie was listening. 

“T shall begin with a few moral remarks,” he proceeded. “I wish 
to see what use you have made of your many advantages ; for, no 
doubt, my young friend, you are sensible that you have had advan- 
tages. That’s the style, isn’t it, Aunt Christie?” 

Aunt Christie pricked up her head. “ Ye're just the marvel of 
creation for idleness and impudence,” she answered, with a good- 
natured laugh. 

“‘ Now, then,” he continued, “you went on a yachting tour last 
winter : went to Buenos Ayres?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ What’s the latitude and longitude of Buenos Ayres?” 

“TI forget—at least I don’t know with perfect accuracy.” 

“Sad, sad, breaking down at once! Is that the best answer you 
can give me?” 

“Why,” exclaimed St. George, “ you don’t mean to say that you 
know yourself?” 

“T do.” 

‘You have been consulting books of travels then, and that accounts 
for some gaps on my shelves.” 

“T shall take no notice of your mean insinuation. Describe Buenos 
Ayres, Miss Graham.” 

“ It’s a horrid, watery, sandy, square, uninteresting place.” 

“If I were to go to that country, I have no doubt I could find 
interesting things in it for years,” said Valentine, reproachfully. 

“No dgubt at all, Oubit,” said Aunt Christie. ‘“ The shallowest . 
sea God ever spread, is deep enough to float a flounder.” 

“‘ There’s nothing I could not make something of, or get something 
out of,” continued the young professor. 
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“ Quite true,” said St. George. “I believe if you met a sea-nymph 
walking by the shore, you would beg a bit of coral of her.” 

* And why shouldn’t I?” exclaimed Valentine. 

“Why shouldn’t you put the highest things to their lowest use ? 
Well, that’s a subject for your own consideration quite as much as for 
mine.” 

“So the town’s square, is it?” said Valentine. “ Yes, I know 
it is.” 

“‘ But I only went once into the town,” I continued. 

“Then make some rather more intelligent remarks concerning it.” 

“T saw in the streets paving-stones with English inscriptions on 
them, such as ‘Try Warren’s Blacking,’ and ‘Do you bruise your 
Oats yet?’ I asked what this meant, and was told that they had no 
stone, so they imported old pavement from England. It comes as 
‘ballast. I think they said they had a contract with the Kensington 
Vestry or the Notting-hill Vestry. I know it was somewhere at the 
West-End. Do you find that confirmed in your books?” 

‘“‘ Let me have none of this levity. How wide is the river?” 

“ Thirty or forty miles, I should think ; and when I saw the harbour, 
it was generally full of carts and horses.” 

“In the water?” 

“Of course. The ships lie nearly two miles from the shore. The 
water used to wash over the horses’ backs as they came out to them.” 

“ Do you think the horses liked it ?” 

“No; they used to kick and plunge a good deal, so that great 
pumpkins and melons, and all sorts of lumpish nuts, and queer fruits 
and berries, used to be set afloat out of the carts, and come sailing 
down to us. A man stood bolt upright on each horse’s back, and 
appeared to stand on the water, for you only saw the horse’s head, 
you know.” 

“That must have had rather a bathing-machine effect. Well, I 
can make nothing of you. What else did you see in those parts ?” 

“ T saw Rio.” 

“What have you to remark concerning’ it ?” 

“It was perfectly beautiful! and I went in an omnibus to see the 
Horticultural Gardens.” 

‘An omnibus!” 

“Yes ; and there is a rock in them nearly three thousand feet 
high, and it was so hot that I could hardly bear to lay my hand 
on it.” 

“That’s what we call accurate information. The Corcovada Rock 
you mean—2,400 feet high.” 

“ Ah! that is mentioned in your book, then. Does it add that the 
butterflies there, instead of wavering and waggling about, go shooting 
and darting across like birds? I saw some great flowers like open 
loose lilies, and settling on them were crowds of large butterflies, 
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with perfectly transparent wings. The sun shone through them, and 
all their delicate little veins were reflected on the lilies. It was 
intensely hot, but that could not have been the reason why the birds 
were so lazy they expected us to get out of their way. When I came 
among a crowd of large ones, I felt inclined to say, ‘Do get out of 
my path, will you?’ Buenos Ayres smelt of wool: all that part of 
South America had a woolly smell that you could perceive out at 
sea. But Rio had a slightly mouldy scent, as of damp woods and 
fruits wasted and decaying in the hot, flowery meadows.” 

“Fancy, mere fancy, Miss Graham. How am I to classify such 
talk as this ?” 

“T have often noticed,” said Mr. Brandon, “ that everything coming 
from the prairie towns in the States has a perceptible smell of grass.” 

“ And you can smell London ten miles off by the smoke,” observed 
Mrs. Henfrey. 

“ And all India smells of sandal-wood,” remarked Tom. 

“Very improving, this. Proceed.” 

“The cooks go to market on horseback. The beggars beg on 
horseback (at ‘least, the cripples do), and the children ride down the 
hills to school on the backs of large sheep.” 

“ Now, I wonder whether that’s true, or not! Have you any other 
remark to make ?” : 

“Yes. I did not hear any birds sing at Rio, but the frogs chirped 
exactly as sparrows do, and there were flies who whistled at night- 
Their note was just like a railway whistle, and quite as loud.” 

“Now, stop! I am going to sum up, and I will mainly insist on 
that perverse ingenuity which has not only avoided conveying one 
single item of worthy information, but which has prevented me from 
bringing out my learning. One more question. What is the depth 
of Rio harbour ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“Then, as Captain Cuttle said, ‘ No more don’t I.’” 

After this I had Valentine and his Greek to myself all the rest of 
the morning, and, after luncheon, April having treated us to one of 
her ever-fresh varieties, and given us a warm, still, and very sunny 
day, we sallied forth in a body to a certain fir copse, where we meant 
to sit for awhile, Aunt Christie bringing some books with her, and 
Tom also. We reached a screen of larches, and came through it to a 
place where the underwood had been cut away, and the large trees 
left. A good many felled trunks lay on the ground, with clumps of 
primroses about them, and on the slope of a ridge grew whole nations 
‘of anemones and wild hyacinths. 

We sat down on the ridge, just in front of the screen of firs. The 
long, deep dell was all bare to the light, for the chestnuts and poplar- 
trees had not yet unfolded their crumpled leaves, and the sun was 
pouring down his rayson the heads of the flowers. I do not know 
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that 9 partly felled wood is a particularly lovely place in general, but 
that unsullied sky was delightful, so was the sudden warmth and the 
thick shelter behind us, and I liked to see thé shy English birds flit- 
ting about and piping, and then peeping round corners at us. 

Aunt Christie was with us, but not Mrs. Henfrey, she almost 
always remained where Mr. Mortimer chose to be. Valentine 
presently came up, with a large untidy bunch of flowers in each 
hand, and his little dog followed with some twigs of flowering larch 
in his mouth. 

Aunt Christie began to caress him. It appeared that he was 
Emily’s dog, and had been left in special charge of Valentine. 

“Bonny Emily!” said Aunt Christie, “I miss her. It’s not much 
of a man she’s got ; but, I’ll answer for it, she rules him well.” 

“She does,” said Mr. Brandon. “ Not that that is anything un- 
common ; this is a woman-ridden age. Yet, it is but fair to confess 
that all the former ones were man-ridden ages. ‘What we want is a 
happy proportion.” 

“Emily was always sure such wonderful things were coming,” 
remarked Lou. ‘“ Wasn’t she, St. George?” 

“‘ Yes,” he answered, “ Emily always wanted al/—wanted the sea 
at her doorsteps, to come singing up the street, between her and the 
opposite neighbours. Have we no boats? How easy to step on 
board ; and then we should be out on the road that leads everywhere.” 

Valentine, who had flung himself full length on the slope, and tied 
his flowers together, taking the twigs from his dog to add to them, 
now reared himself on one elbow, and graciously saying, “There, I 
knew you wanted some of these,” dropped the ponderous lump of 
flowers on my lap. 

‘“* My dear boy!” said Mr. Brandon, “I really think I must take 
you in hand; is that the sort of nosegay to give a lady—bigger 
than her head, and tied up with an old hat-band, torn off for the 
occasion ?” 

“ Well,” answered Valentine, sulkily, “‘I had nothing else to tie it 
up with ; and as for bigness, I got one twice as big, last week, for 
Jane Wilson.” 

“Worse and worse! you shouldn’t have mentioned that little fact 
at all. Now, when I give a nosegay to a lady—” 

“ Ah! but you never do.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Ay,” said the old aunt, “how does he know that?” It was an 
ay at least two syllables long. 

Mr. Brandon made some reply, in which he was especially severe 
on the dripping cur, out of whose mouth some of the stuff had been 
taken, and who, he said, had been pushing his nose into every rat-hole 
within reach ; and Valentine, taking the matter quite in earnest, 
exclaimed, “ Now, Liz! now, Aunt Christie! isn’t this a shame }— 
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Giles was never known in all his days to be attentive and polite. 
It’s my belief he can’t bear girls; and because I try to supply his 
deficiencies, he calls my dog a cur.” 

“Oh, pray defend your dog,” I said; “you seem to feel the 
remarks on him far more than those on yourself.” 

“So I do; he smells no worse than other fellows’ dogs, when they 
have been rat-hunting ; and, as to carrying things for me, that’s his 
nature—he’s only acting according to his lights.” Then, observing 
that we were laughing at him for taking the thing so seriously, he 
suddenly came out of his sulky fit, and exclaimed, “If I could see 
your nosegays, Giles, no doubt I should have a fine example to copy ; 
but it’s my belief they are not yet gathered.” 

“Nor likely to be,” said Lou. 

“ Fancy Giles presenting a nosegay!” exclaimed Liz. 

“On one knee, with the words, ‘Accept this wreath, O loveliest 
of thy sex!’” said Mr. Brandon ; “that is my favourite style.” 

Presently after this Tom was desired by the old aunt to read, and 
he took up a volume of Carlyle that he had with him, and some of 
us listened, and the others took an interest in the bringing down of a 
ragged last year’s nest, which hung in a young tree, close in front 
of us. 

Valentine first flung his own bandless hat at it ; but, instead of 
coming down with the nest, it stuck up there, in the fork itself. 
Many fir-cones lay strewed about; these he collected into a heap, 
and the two brothers, as they sat, pelted the hat with great skill and 
interest, till Liz, suddenly observing that Valentine had nothing on 
his head, leaned forward, and, whispering for a moment to Mr. Brandon, 
lifted off his hat and quietly put it on Valentine. Neither of the 
two took any particular notice ; and there was something so easy and 
familiar in the little action, that I wondered afresh whether it was all 
my own fault that my brother held me, as it seemed, so far off. 

But the fir-cones being now exhausted with no effect, St. George 
took up the big bunch of flowers, which lay beside me, and flung it 
up with such force into the tree, that it brought the hat crashing 
down at last, and the nest and a dead bough with it. On hearing the 
noise and seeing this pother, Tom naturally looked up, and paused, 
whereupon Miss Christie, no doubt thinking it would not be courteous 
to let him suppose we took no interest in his reading, proceeded to 
make some observations on it, and Tom, shutting the book, said, 
“Carlyle is a rare old boy ; he digs up a thought, now and then, which 
is like a nugget of pure gold.” 

“Ah, but we should value it more if he sometimes left it un- 
coined,” observed Mr. Brandon ; “‘he always stamps it with his own 
image and superscription.” 

“ Now, what do you mean by that, for goodness’ sake?” said Aunt 
Christie, a little tartly. 
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“That it is egotistical to write in such a style that nobody can 
mistake a sentence for any other man’s concoctions.” 

“ Ah, well, Giles, we all know that the poor old man is no 
favourite of yours ; but,” she added, as if conscious that she had 
only said this because she was secretly vexed at any sort of dis- 
paragement of any old person whatever,—‘ but I think this old 
woman is and always has been.” 

“Poor old man,” repeated Tom, very much amused at such an 
expression applied to Carlyle ; “‘ Now, suppose we try a change.” 

“Yes, but not Tennyson—not the Mendelssohn of poets,” exclaimed 
Mr. Brandon, as if in great alarm. 

“Why not?” replied Tom. 

“‘ Because I’m so choked up with sentiment already to-day, that I 
hardly know what to do with myself, and I know he'll make me 
worse.” 

“T like sentiment,” said Lou, idly ; “it’s so soothing.” 

“Soothing? soothing, indeed! Well, if I am to plunge into senti- 
ment, let it be over head and ears, and in good earnest, and let there be 
nobody there to see. But a large party dallying with it, and dipping 
in here a foot, and there a finger, is what I cannot understand.” 

“Because you are so vehement,” said Tom. ‘“ Now, when I read 
this sort of thing, I feel like a cat sitting still to be stroked by its 
master’s hand. I like it, and purr accordingly.” 

“When my masters lay their hands upon me, I never feel that I 
am being stroked; I feel the thrill of their touch vibrating among 
the strings of my heart, and playing wild music on that strange 
instrument, to a tune that I never intended, making it tremble 
and shake to its inmost core, in their unsparing race over the 
chords.” 

“Do you mean to say that any living poet has such an effect on 
you now?” 

“No; but a man who once had real power, must retain a portion 
of it thus, that the old strain recalls the time when it was felt to be 
so suitable and so telling; and nothing is more affecting than to be 
thrown back into one’s former self unawares.” 

“Tm sure it’s past my power to see any resemblance between 
Tennyson and Mendelssohn,” said Aunt Christie. 

“There is a kind of subtle beauty in their harmonies. Something 
dreamy, and a general pensiveness of effect which comes partly from 
high finish. They are both tender and not passionate, and they both 
appeal strongly to the feminine side of a man’s nature. Handel, on 
the contrary, is almost exclusively masculine, just as Milton is.” 

“‘ Handel is a very jolly fellow,” said Tom. 

“He is a glorious fellow; I like him better than Milton, and 
Tennyson better than Mendelssohn. Handel’s humanity is grave and 
deep ; his pathos manly, his reverence sublime. When I hear his 
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music I feel the more a man for it. He makes one brave. His 
sweetness does not subdue, but comfort and elevate; his passion 
keeps clear of all puling. I go and hear him whenever I can.” 

“ Giles is like a jockey,” observed Valentine, “ he goes into training 
to make himself strong.” 

“ And he’s as full of sentiment as he can hold,” said the old aunt, 
nodding at him. “I always used to be afraid he would turn out a 
poet himself. Why didn’t ye, Giles ?” 

“Tt was entirely on account of the rhymes,” he answered, bantering 
her. “There are so many bad rhymes in the English language, and 
they would come to me.” 

“ And that’s a pity,” she answered with gravity ; “a bad rhyme, 
like a bad egg, is aye conspeecuous. You may beat up a dozen eggs 
in the cake, but if only one of them’s bad it spoils all. Now what 
are you two girls laughing at ?” 

“ Perhaps at your notion about Giles turning out a poet,” said 
Valentine. 

“ And Miss Graham, too,” she continued. ‘ Well, child, ye might 
know better, for ye’ve seen the world ; but, as I remember, ye found 
some of the strangest parts of it very uninteresting.” 

“Yes,” said Giles, “I was surprised’ when you said that, Miss 
Graham. I should have thought you would find plenty there to 
gratify the widest and most wholesome curiosity.” 

“ Ay, and intelligence, too,” proceeded Aunt Christie. “And I am 
glad, to be sure, she has some of that ; for, my dears, all of you, ye 
may have remarked that one must have a certain amount both of 
intelligence and knowledge to be amazed even at the most extra- 
ordinary things.” 

We admitted the truth of this, and she went on. “I remember 
when I was a mere wean I had a nurse-girl that thought to 
make me respect and fear her by telling me that her grandmother 
was a very powerful witch ; and, indeed, if she pleased to mutter her 
spells she could make the moon come down into our back yard ; but 
I was not at all impressed, for I argued with myself that the moon, 
as I had seen, came down somewhere every night, with no spells at 
all. At one time I had seen it go down into the trees behind the 
manse, at another it would dip the other side that hill where Johnnie 
MacQueen had his potatoe garden. So I just answered, ‘When 
your granny brings her down so near as that, ye won’t, forget to 
wake me, for I would dearly like to have a look at her.’” 

This story was mainly directed at me, and was supposed to illus- 
trate my want of intelligence ; but there was more good-nature than 
malice in it, and Aunt Christie evidently felt that now she had the 
laugh on her side. 

“ And all this time,” she continued, “we're keeping the lieftenant 
from his books.” 
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“‘ Because Brandon’s so afraid of Tennyson,” said Tom. And I 
broke in, “I should be very sorry to do without him.” 

“Ten years ago I embued myself with him thoroughly,” observed 
Mr. Brandon. “ Like a cow that has fed on madder I was dyed in 
his colour to the very bones ; that was when I was young and careless, 
as you all are now, including Aunt Christie, Lou !” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Lou. 

“T hear the sound of wheels—the wheels as of a very exceeding 
old and rickety yellow chariot. It will be our painful duty to 
go in.” 

“‘Who sits in the yellow chariot?” asked Tom. 

“A fine woman. Unless her soul is twice the customary size, it 
can be no match for its tabernacle.” 

“Tl go in and pay my respects to the fine woman.” 

‘‘ Sister knows where we are,” observed Liz; “if she wants us, she 
can send for us.” 

“Mrs, Wilson, and Jane with her!” exclaimed Valentine. ‘They 
are come to call on Aunt Christie.” 

A carriage was now seen for a moment, and a smiling face nodding 
and bowing. ‘ Well, we must go in,” said the girls, and we all rose. 

“But there is no need for Miss Graham to come in,” observed 
Mr. Brandon. “I dare say she would much prefer to be left here 
for half-an-hour.” 

I replied that I should like it exceedingly, and they went away, 
Mr. Brandon saying that he would come when the Wilsons were 
gone and fetch me in. 

When they were gone I leaned my chin upon my hand, had a long 
and delightful dream all to myself, and sat so still that the birds and 
squirrels grew bold, and the butterflies, taking me perhaps for a mere 
erection made of drapery, settled nearer, and then the robins began 
to sing with shriller notes and hop about with a perter air. 

In what seemed a very little while, I heard the tread of a man’s 
foot on the dead twigs, and Mr. Brandon approached, and strange to 
say he had some wild flowers in his hand—a nosegay fresh and 
perfect, made of the most delicate flowers and the youngest leaves 
and newly-opened violets. He looked very grave, as he generally 
did when not talking. ‘I hope you have not found the time long,” 
he said; “we have been away three-quarters of an hour.” Then 
he sat down a little below me on the slope, took out a manuscript, 
and fearing off its last leaf, on which nothing was written, folded it 
round his nosegay, and said gravely, “‘I robbed you of your flowers, 
may these take their place?” How little sisters know their brothers ! 
was the thought that darted into my mind, but I tried to be as grave 
as he was while I held out my hand for them, and said, “Is that MS. 
the lecture? If so, I did not hear the end of it.” 

“Nor any one else as here written,” he replied. “I only write my 
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lectures down, because, being a coward by nature, I seldom like to 
stand up without something to fall back upon in case I should lose 
my self-possession.” 

“What would be likely to take it away?” I inquired. 

He looked surprised at my question, and no wonder, for it asked him 
to unfold a little point in his character, which at first I thought he 

‘meant to keep to himself, but he did not. He replied, “If I were to 

look up suddenly and see some one whose presence I had been unaware 
of, and whom I very much wished to please, I might lose it ; and yet if 
I had known beforehand of that very person’s intended presence, and 
been ready for it, I should find it a great stimulus ; and I think most 
people would give the same account of themselves.” 

“I suppose,” he presently added, “you know who it was that 
saved my lecture last night? You recognized the voice that made 


game of my assailants ?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Tt was Graham. That fellow is so quick—he seized the oppor- 
tunity instantly.” 


“ How clever of him!” 

“Yes.” Then he hesitated and presently said, “I wonder whether 
you have any influence over him.” 

“‘ No, not the least in the world.” 

“You are sure of that; you feel that you have no power to 
persuade him.” 

‘No, indeed, I have none.” 

“That is odd,” he went on, “for you began to influence my young 
brother directly.” 

“‘ They are not alike—they are fitful, and they want perseverance, 
but it is from different causes.” 

“Yes, that is true,” he said, and seemed to ponder. 

“ And Tom is so much above me, he is intellectually so much my 
superior, that,” I went on, “I am afraid of him.” 

Upon this he looked up, smiled, and said, “ Afraid of him! Very 
few people inspire you with such a feeling, I should think.” 
“On the contrary, when I do not understand people, I often 

feel afraid of them.” 

“ Are you afraid of Valentine ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Certainly not !” with a little exultant laugh. “No, you can wind 
that young gentleman round your finger. Are you afraid of me?” 

“ Will you read the end of that lecture? I should like so much to 
hear it.” 

Without answering he continued to look at the flowers as I held 
them with one hand on my knee, and smoothed a leaf and settled a 
bud with the other. “Ah!” he said, “you treat my flowers just as 
you did Valentine’s. A long time ago—ten years—as I sat in this 
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wood, and almost in this very spot, I gave a bunch of flowers to—” 
and here he paused for some time, then went on without putting in 
any name: “She held them as she talked, and flattered them with 
the touch of her delicate fingers ; she smoothed the primrose faces, 
and spread out the crumpled leaves with her caressing hand, but she 
cared to have them no more than you did for that prodigious bunch ; 
and she showed it, just as you have done. I felt it (young fool that 
I was)—I felt it to the very heart.” 

“T did not mean to disparage Valentine’s flowers. I touched them 
very lightly, it could not make them fade.” 

“Very lightly, just as you have been touching mine now, as softly 
as one might smooth a baby’s hair. I never saw flowers so treated 
from that day to this. It was not what she did that pained me, but 
what she did not do.” 

“« And have I followed her in that omission ?” 

His words troubled me exceedingly, they were the regretful avowal 
of some passionate love, but as he looked up at me he made me so 
thoroughly conscious again of the imaginary beauty with which he 
invested me, that I was abashed and felt my face colour over with a 
bloom that nature did not bestow on me often. They were such in- 
convenient blushes that I was fain to lift up the flowers to hide them, 
and I inhaled their fragrance and lingered over it as long as I could. 
I thought of Dorinda, and wondered how there could be anything to 
be so disturbed about, concerning some earlier love, if he was satisfied 
of hers; and when I was obliged to put the flowers down, I said: 
‘“‘ Perhaps this friend of yours was just as unconscious of disparaging 
the flowers as I have been twice this afternoon; but I should like to 
be warned for the future. What did she do?” 

“ What did she omit? It was what you have just this moment 
done. She did not lift them to her face, nor let them touch her lips, 
and exhale their fragrance for her. I might have gathered dog-violets 
for any sweetness she drew from them.” 

“ T know you abjure sentiment.” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“‘ Then let us look for a prosaic reason for her behaviour. Perhaps 
that lady did not like the scent of flowers.” 

“ Perhaps that lady did not like me.” 

“ It would be as absurd seriously to conclude so——” 

He had turned on his elbow and laughter lighted up his eyes when 
I paused—“ As to infer the contrary now,” he said ; “ yes, so it would, 
and yet if flowers are gathered for your especial pleasure and you ac- 
cept them, I think it is singular not to ascertain whether they are 
sweet or not.” 

“ As I have done, but then I am not afraid of Tennyson, or of 
Mendelssohn either.” 

“ Do you ever think of the oracular Miss Tott? It would have 
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soothed her sentimental soul to hear you make that last speech ; she 
would have moaned over your audacity, and answered you as she did 
Graham—-“ Ah, you will be some day.” 

“ But shall 1? Do you think I shall?” 

“‘ My thought should be at your service if it was worth having, 
but I do not know enough of you to make it so. Do you remember 
Walter Scott’s description of Minna and Brenda, and the feelings of 
those damsels as regarded ghosts? ‘The one,’ he says, ‘ believed, 
but was not afraid; the other did not believe, but trembled ’—with 
which of the two do you sympathize?” 

“ T admire the first, though I fear I might not be able to imitate 
her. The second I pity, but I blame and I think I almost despise 
her. At present, my belief is that there are no ghosts, and certainly 
I do not tremble.” 

“ When they rise, then, and begin to haunt you, you will, I doubt 
not, be what you admire—not afraid, at least not long afraid ; you 
will know that they exist, but you will learn first to master them, 
and then to Jay them.” 

“When they rise? Oh, how can you say such eerie things, Mr. 
Brandon? they make me wish to go in directly.” 

He laughed, but answered—“ They have made you rise, but it is 
just as well to go in, the air begins to freshen, and the sun has lost 
its power. I am almost as doleful as Miss Tott, am I not?” 

“On the contrary, all these ghosts and spirits of yours are 
evidently unable to daunt you ; perhaps they spur you on to be more 
courageous.” 

“‘ Perhaps—or my companion may be powerful to lay them. There 
used to be a spirit of the past, that has often appeared to me in this 
wood ; you must have chased it away.” 

I felt there was something ambiguous in these words, but I an- 
swered literally—* Oh, no, I do not even believe in ghosts, how then 
can I have any dealings with them?” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


As we entered the hall Valentine met us, and said,— 

“Oh, Giles, what a pity you were out! Miss Dorinda has been 
here. They came home, it seems, this morning. In case you should 
be away, she left this, and said she could not wait, but should be at 
home on Monday morning.” . 

He gave a letter to Giles, who forthwith walked with it to the 
window, and broke the seal. As I went upstairs to change my walk- 
ing dress, I felt my spirits suddenly lowered, and wished there was 
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no such person in the world as this Miss Dorinda; but, then, I had 
been fairly told about her, and that she had a “heavenly ‘counte- 
nance.” What, then, was the matter with me? Mr. Brandon, accord- 
ing to my then opinion, was of an age that made it natural I should 
like to have him for a friend, though he was Miss Dorinda’s lover. Such 
a new tone had stolen into his voice, and such a new look into his eyes, 
that I regarded his interest in me as quite certain. I greatly wished 
to have two or three friends of the other sex ; but all of a sudden it 
occurred to me that, perhaps, Miss Dorinda might not like it at all. 

I thought of the flowers, too ; and felt a sudden compunction. I 
was ashamed for myself, and also for him. His family had all agreed 
to laugh at the notion of his being attentive to ladies. He had not 
contradicted them ; and yet, as soon as we were alone, he had thought 
proper to bring those flowers tome. “Ah!” I thought, “if I were 
engaged, and my lover had brought flowers to some other girl, and 
had talked to her and listened to her so, it would have cut me to the 
heart if I had seen it. But I suppose this is flirting ; and it seems 
* that all men do it, even the gravest of them, when their sisters are 
not there to see.” Then I reflected on the open manner in which his 
admiration for Miss Braithwaite was talked of by himself and others, 
and supposed he considered this very openness gave him a right to be 
as attentive to other girls as he pleased. 

I cannot say that when we met again in the drawing-room he 
seemed at all penitent ; and two or three times that evening, though 
his sisters were present, he spoke to me with very much of the same 
interest that he had displayed in the wood. 

But he also talked of Miss Braithwaite—expressed his pleasure at 
her return, and said he never felt like himself when she was away. 
So it could not be an engagement made merely for convenience, I 
thought ; but she must have entered into it with a very willing mind, 
if no attention was paid beforehand. 

“‘T shall go over on Monday morning, of course,” he observed. 

“ How did she look?” asked Mrs. Henfrey. 

“Why, sister,” replied Valentine, in a regretful tone, “ she looked 
more fragile than ever ;—as if a mere breath of wind would blow her 
away.” 

Upon this, to my surprise, the sister laughed; and Valentine 
went on,— 

“ But, perhaps, she thinks it would be more to the purpose if the 
wind would blow somebody else away. No doubt she has been sing- 
ing that song that Liz is so fond of— 


“ * Wind of the western sea, blow him again, 
Blow him again, blow him again to me.’” 


“Ts nothing to be sacred from your foolish jokes?” exclaimed Mr. 
Brandon, darting an angry Jook at Valentine, who was so startled at 
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the suddenness of the rebuke and its vehemence, that he stopped 
singing, with his mouth open. 

It had been impossible not to laugh at his cracked voice ; but when 
we perceived that the matter was serious, we became grave as quickly 
as we could. Liz and Louisa forthwith began to play a duet, which 
had been open before them for some time, while they waited till it 
was the pleasure of the family to hear it. 

Valentine went away to the window at the end of the long draw- 
ing-room, and sulked there awhile. I could not help watching him— 
so much of him, at least, as I could see, for it was a bow-window ; 
but the curtains were hung straight across, so as to inclose a little 
den behind them. As he was evidently very sulky indeed, and no over- 
tures of peace were made, I shortly followed him there; but not out 
of pure pity—it was quite as much because I did not wish to be asked 
to sing. He had ensconced himself in the deep window-seat, and was 
staring out into the starry sky, when I looked in between the heavy 
grey curtains, which hung about a foot apart. 

“ Well,” he said, like a great, blunt boy, “what do you want?” 

“What are you doing here ?” 

“Doing? Why, nothing! But this is as nice a place as any 
other.” 

“Oh, very nice ; and so cheerful.” 

“T am not cheerful, then. What business has St. George to stamp 
upon me as he does ?” : 

Then, after a pause,— 

“ Hang Dorinda!” 

“ You need not try to make me believe that you are out of temper,” 
I replied ; “you are tired of that. Y¥ou have not dignity enough to 
act the martyr for long together.” 

He screwed his face into all manner of twists to hide a smile, but 
the smile would come, and then came a laugh ; and he exclaimed,— 

“T say, I wish you would come in here and sit with me.” 

So I came in, and we sat together in the window-seat,—sometimes 
looking out on the dark, driving clouds; and sometimes into the 
lighted drawing-room ; for the long curtains, sweeping apart on each 
side, enabled us to see what was passing there. We were deep in sea 
talk when Liz looked in. She wanted Valentine, and so did St. 
George. He was to play the flute part of some new duets. Valentine 
sent word back to his brother that I would not let him go: I could 
not spare him. Whereupon, Mr. Brandon presently put his head into 
our retreat. 

“Now, Giles,” said Valentine, “I’m improving my mind; Miss 
Graham is telling me a story. And if you want to come in, come in! 
and don’t stand blocking out the light. Well, go on, Miss Graham. 
‘She was sailing right in the wind’s eye,’ didn’t you say? ‘when he, 
most unexpectedly, closed it ; and they wouldn’t have been able to 
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trim the sails if one of them hadn’t been torn to ribbons, which they 
naturally used for the purpose.’ ” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ Ah! it’s very well to say nonsense ; but I’ve heard Giles say that 
if it was possible to use a sea-term erroneously, you had the wit to do 
it. Your brother says the same. No, it wasn’t exactly that, St. George, 
that we were talking of. She was telling me, that in a ship the yards in 
sailing before the wind are braced square, and the mizen sail alone is 
usually in a fore-and-aft position. Isn’t that a nice thing to know? 
I’m glad they brace the yards square, it does equal honour to their 
heads and hearts.” 

“Touching confidences,” said Mr. Brandon ; “but, Miss Graham, 
come and sing to us.” 

“Oh, you have heard my songs ; besides, you said last night that I 
sang without the least feeling.” 

“‘T did not say so to you.” 

“O duty!” exclaimed Valentine, “how often dost thou interfere 
with our pleasure !” 

“‘ What else did the Oubit tell you, Miss Graham ?” 

“That you said I sang in excellent time and tune, but without 
feeling, which you wondered at, for I had a flexible voice ; and that. 
I accompanied myself beautifully.” 

“And what do you think she answered?” said Valentine ; “the 
self-conceit of girls is amazing. She said, ‘ How do you know that I 
could not sing with feeling if I chose?’ Then if she could, why 
doesn’t she?” 

“Oh, there are many reasons why people sing without feeling,” he 
answered ; “‘ some have no feeling to express.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Valentine. 

“Some have harsh, or cold, or shrill voices, so that they strive 
after expression in vain.” 

“ Not my own case, happily,” said Valentine, “ but a common one.” 

‘Some people want the poetic faculty ; they have not discovered 
how to match a sensation with a sound, and translate their souls 
into other people’s ears with an A flat and a B natural,—as the hoot- 
ing owl does her yearning after young mice for supper.” 

“That is common enough, but not our case,” said Valentine. 

“And some are nervous, and think of nothing but getting the 
song over.” 

“‘ That cap does not fit either,” replied Valentine. 

‘“‘ And some people are sensitive and reserved. They are not only 
half afraid of their own deeper feelings, but they are anxious not to - 
betray the existence of any such.” 

“ And why should they?” I asked ; “ why should they betray their 
feelings in a mixed company of people, who do not much care for 
them ?” 
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“Why should they, indeed! But why should you turn advocate 
so suddenly?” He laughed as if very much amused, and I could 
only reply, “ that I did not like any display of feeling.” 

“ People who have deep feelings,” he answered, “ never display, and 
only reveal them to a few ; but to a person who has observation they 
often betray them.” 

I wondered how much I had betrayed of my anxieties and disap- 
pointment about Tom, when he questioned me in the wood as to any 
influence I had over him. 

“‘ Are you a person with much observation ?” I inquired. 

“It would appear that I think so,” he said. 

“ But if you were, and I knew it,” was my reply, “I should be 
impelled to go on singing just the same.” 

“You would not,” he said, “if you thought every one was ob- 
servant. It is of no use trying to hide things in a cabinet with glass 
doors.” 

“No, I think in such a case I could not make up my mind to 
sing at all.” 

“Oh yes, I think you could, considering that to understand is 
almost always to sympathise.” 

Almost directly upon this remark, Liz and Lou fetched me from 
my retreat and made me sing, but as may easily be imagined, I sang 
none the better for this conversation, but rather the worse, adding 
nervousness to my other faults, and losing my place more than once. 
There is pleasure, no doubt, in conversing with a person who can 
make one feel, or fancy, that he has studied one’s character with 
interest, and can sympathise with its peculiarities: but in this case 
it had taken away my self-possession, and made me feel that I could 
do nothing naturally ; and as I sat on the music-stool afterwards, so 
glad that my song was over, Valentine openly blamed his brother for 
not having let my singing alone. 

The next day was a Sunday, a country Sunday, most cheerful, 
quiet, and comforting ; we walked to church through the green fields 
and between budding hedge-rows. There was a delightful scent of 
violets, and the rustic congregation had so many wall-flowers in their 
button-holes, that the whole place was sweet with them. On one 
side of the chancel sat Lou, with a number of chubby little urchins 
under her care ; on the other, was the lovely Charlotte Tikey, looking 
almost too pretty for any common work, but frowning at, and 
hustling, and marshalling the little girls. 

Valentine had said, ‘‘ When Prentice comes in I shall ‘hem!’ that 
you may look at him.” 

A heavy determined-looking youngster here advanced. The warn- 
ing ‘hem!’ was given (we were very early, be it known). Prentice 
took his seat in the Vicar’s pew. He had stiff hair, deep-set eyes, a 
square forehead, a short nose, his dress was unexceptionable, his gloves 
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as tight as drum-parchment, his prayer-book gorgeous, his air super- 
cilious. 

I found it almost impossible not to have Prentice in my thoughts ; 
he reminded me of some description I had seen in one of Dickens's 
works, of a youth about his age. When we sang, he seemed to 
express by his manner that we had done it very well, considering. 
When the Vicar preached, Prentice was attentive ; he approved now 
and then, as might be seen by his conveying into his countenance a 
look which plainly said, “That is not bad—not at all bad. I quite 
agree with you.” He was also so good as to keep the younger pupils 
in order, and occasionally he favoured me with a look of curiosity, 
and, I thought, of disfavour. I felt all the time as if Dickens must 
have seen and sketched him. 

As we came out of church, Prentice and Valentine met, and stayed 
behind to talk, Valentine running after and joining us, so very much 
out of breath that Mrs. Henfrey rebuked him for his imprudence. 

“ When you know,” she remarked, “that Dr. Limpsey particularly 
said you were not to exert yourself.” 

“ Why, sister,” said Valentine, “would you have me let Prentice 
think that I’m {broken-winded? I say,” addressing me, “just take 
my arm for a minute, will you? Do.” 

He said this half confidentially, and I did take his arm; but he 
was so tall that I shortly withdrew, saying that I preferred to walk 
alone. 

“Qh,” he answered, “I don’t care about it now. That fellow 
Prentice is out of sight. What do you think he stopped me to talk 
about ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why, about you. Asked whe you were—and whether you were 
engaged ” 

“ Impertinent boy, what business is it of his ?” 

“ Asked me if I thought of making myself agreeable! I replied 
that I had done that already ; and he was as savage as possible, 
though he pretended to be only amused.” 

“* You were impertinent if you said that.” 

“Oh, don’t be vexed ; I only said it for fun. Come, I know you are 
not really angry.” And, with another laugh and chuckle, he went 
on: “He said he supposed we were not engaged.” 

“Engaged!” Iexclaimed. “Engaged! As if I should think of 
such a thing!” 

“Well, don’t be so hot about it. Isaid‘No!’ Distinctly I said 
‘No!’” 

“To a boy like you, why the very idea is preposterous.” 

So this was my first service in an English church, after months of 
sea-prayers, or strange looking on at foreign Roman Catholic worship. 
How much I had wished for such a Sunday—how fervent I had ex- 
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pected my prayers to be! but now I felt that some of my thoughts 
had been taken up by a conceited schoolboy, and others had strayed 
to the wood, and been occupied with Mr. Brandon’s speeches, and 
also with his remarks about Tom. 

In the afternoon things were very little better. Mr. Brandon read 
the lessons for the Vicar. This seemed to be his custom, for it excited 
no attention ; but it wasa pleasure and a surprise to me. Then 
Preutice forced himself on my mind by his obvious watchfulness of 
“Valentine and me, and the determined manner in which he kept his 
face turned in our direction. I could not help thinking, too, that 
Valentine was needlessly careful to find the lessons and hymns for 
me, but I had no means of preventing this, nor of keeping his 
eyes on his book instead of on my face, where they were not 
wanted, and only fixed to make Prentice burst with suspicion and 
jealousy. 

We sat all together in the evening, and there was sacred music and 
some reading aloud ; but I found opportunity, at last, to give Valen- 
tine a lecture. I said I would not be made ridiculous ; that Prentice 
was a most absurd boy, and I wondered Valentine could wish to make 
him believe there was a single other youth in the world as ridiculous 
as himself. 

But the next morning, while Valentine and I were doing our Greek, 
the two ladies working, and the two girls reading novels, Mr. Brandon 
came in. He had written all Mr. Mortimer’s letters, he said,—had 
nothing more to do for him all day: he and Tom were going to walk 
over to Wigfield, and would we go with them? 

Liz and Lou were disconcerted. The box was going back to Mudie’s, 
they said, and they had not finished the books, Tom came in, and 
uttered some denunciations against novel-writers, but the girls kept 
their seats, and looked goodnaturedly determined not to yield. 
“Dorothea would not come if they did—she had her Greek to do,” 
said Lou. Liz said it was windy, and then that it was cold, and then 
that it was a long walk to Wigfield ; finally, they both proposed that 
we should go some other day. 

“Very well; then suppose we give it up, Graham?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Tom, idly. 

“We'll go with you in the afternoon,” Liz promised. 

“‘T don’t see how you can, as the Marchioness is coming to call, and 
we know it,” said Mrs. Henfrey. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Valentine to me, “she is coming to call, so you 
had better put your war paint on, and that best satin petticoat of 
yours that I like. She is made much of in these parts, I can tell you, 
for she is the only great lady we have.” 

“She is not coming to call on me,” I answered ; “so what does it 
signify ?” 

“Oh, yes, she is,” said Mr. Brandon ; “I met her on Saturday, and 
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she said so. It seems that, three years ago, your uncle was up the 
Nile.” 

“ Yes,” answered Tom, “so far the narrative is historical. Any- 
thing she may have added to that is probably not so.” 

“Very probably, indeed,” said St. George. ‘1 have not formed 
any notion as to what really occurred, though I have heard the story 
before. Perhaps their old yacht, knowing she could not possibly hang 
together another day, sagaciously ran herself on to a spit of sand of 
her own accord ; and whether there was a leak so large in her keel, . 
that three crocodiles, who had been crying all the morning, walked 
in, and, sniffing loudly, began to search for pocket-handkerchiefs, or 
whether any of the more ordinary events of yacht-life took place, I 
cannot undertake to say; but I know the Marquis was very glad 
when Mr. Rollin, who was coming down, took them on board the 
‘Curlew,’ and brought them to Cairo.” 

“It’s too bad to take ladies to sea,” said Tom. ‘ My sister was 
wretchedly ill before she became accustomed to it.” 

“‘ Well, there’s nothing I would like better than a voyage,” said 
Aunt Christie; “but I think I would be a little frightened in a 
storm.” 

“You would get used to it in time,” I answered ; “but it always 
remains very impressive.” 

“‘T do not feel it more impressive than the utter stillness of a night 
here,” Tom answered. 

“But it is a curious sensation, surely,” said Mr. Brandon, “to 
wake and find yourself standing on your head in your berth, and your 
heart beating wrong end upwards !” 

“ Ay!” said the old Aunt, “I wouldn’t like that.” 

“ And then you become aware,” he continued, “that, if you could 
see it, the bowsprit must be sticking straight up into the sky; in 
fact, that the ship is ‘sitting up on end,’ as old women say, and, like 
a dog, is making a point at some star. But while you're thinking 
about that, suddenly she shakes herself, and rolls so that you wonder 
she doesn’t roll quite over ; and then she gives a spring and appears 
to shie, so that you feel as if you must call out ‘ Wo, there!’ as to a 
horse ; and then, without more ado, she begins to root with her bow- 
sprit into the very body of the sea, as if she never could be easy again 
unless she could find the bottom of it.” 

““ Well,” said Aunt Christie, beguiled for the moment into a belief 
that this was a fair description of life at sea, “it’s no wonder at all, 
then, that the poor Marchioness did not like it.” 

“‘ No,” said Valentine to me ; “ but, as I said before, you’d better put 
on some of your best things, for I shall naturally wish you to look well.” 

They all, Tom included, looked surprised at this speech. I knew 
Prentice was at the bottom of it. 

“How engaging of you!” I answered, blandly. “You will have a 
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clean pinafore on, yourself, no doubt ; and I suppose you will expect 
me to give you a new rattle in return for your solicitude about me. 
I will, if I can get one for a penny, for I am rather tired of your 
present rattle.” 

This ought to have been a wittier retort, for nothing I ever said 
was so much laughed at. They were always delighted when I 
managed to snub Valentine, but on this occasion Aunt Christie 
spoilt all by shaking her finger at him and saying, “ Ay, laddie, 
you’ve met with your match now ; you’ve met with your match.” 

“That is exactly my own opinion,” he replied, with emphasis ; “ if 
we didn’t fight so over our Greek we might be taken for a pair of 
intellectual young turtle-doves.” 

“‘ You’d better look out,” exclaimed Lou suddenly, and Valentine 
instantly put his arm through mine. 

“Bless you,” he said, “we won't be parted, we'll go into exile 
together, like a pair of sleeve-links. Lay on, Macduff!” 

I do not suppose any special personal punishment had been 
intended by his brother ; besides the window was shut, and as he had 
linked his arm into mine, nothing could be done, and he triumphed. 

“Well, I never expected to see ye let the Oubit get the better 
of ye so, St. George,” exclaimed Aunt Christie ; and again something 
was said about wasting the morning when it was so fine, and the walk 
to Wigfield was so beautiful. 

“Then, why can’t you go without us, dear?” said Lou, addressing 
her brother. 

Mr. Brandon replied that it suited him to stay, and that he thought 
a little Greek would be good for his constitution. Accordingly he 
joined us; but though he could help Valentine far better than I 
could, he was not half so strict as I had been; and besides that, 
considering us both as his pupils, he bestowed as much pains on my 
translation as on his, and sometimes laughed outright when I read, 
declaring that to hear a girl cooing out that manly tongue was as 
droll as it was delightful. After luncheon we had to wait a 
little while for the proposed call, and when it had been paid, 
Mrs. Henfrey said Lou must go out with her in the carriage and pay 
a few visits. Aunt Christie and I both begged off, and as Liz found 
some fresh excuse for not going to Wigfield, we took a walk in the 
shrubbery instead, and in the wood ; Mr. Brandon going with us and 
saying he should ride over to Wigfield at five o’clock, stay half-an- 
hour, and get back again in time for dinner. He and Tom were both 
in highly genial humour; Tom and Liz, without caring in the least 
for one another, were getting quite familiar and intimate; she 
informing him what a comfort he was to them. ‘“ When you are not 
here, St. George is always getting away, either to see Miss Braith- 
Waite or that blessed Dick !” 

. “What's Dick?” said Tom, pretending to be jealous ; “he can’t 
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argue with Dick. What does he find in Dick’s society, I should like 
to know?” 

We were crashing down the slope at a good pace, for as it did not 
suit us to walk in even paths, they were taking us into the wood. 
Tom had Liz on his arm, and Mr. Brandon had Aunt Christie and 
me. 

“Ts there anything else you would like to know?” said Aunt 
Christie, over her shoulder, to Tom. 

“Yes, I should like to know why you all call him St. George.” 

“Why Dick’s at the bottom of that too,” said Liz. 

“No!” exclaimed both she and Mr. Brandon together, as we sat 
down and Aunt Christie lifted up her hand—a usual habit of hers 
when she was going to speak : “ We cannot possibly stand that story,” 
Liz went on ; “you would make it last half-an-hour.” 

Tom took out his watch. ‘“ How long would it take you to tell 
it?” he said, gravely, to Mr. Brandon. 

“T think I could polish it off in about forty seconds,” he answered. 

“Let him try then,—let him try,” Aunt Christie said ; “ I’m sure 
my stories are very interesting, and some of them a great deal more 
to your credit than any of your present goings on.” 

‘* Now then,” said Tom, with his watch still in his hand—“ off!” 

“‘T never promised to tell it at all.” 

“You've lost two seconds.” 

“‘ Well, then, my dear young father’s crest was a dragon, and I had 
a mug which had been his—a silver mug—with this crest on it, and 
out of it I used to drink the small beer of my childhood. Dick, then 
about eight years old, once, when his parents came to lunch, and 
brought him with them, was taken up-stairs to dine with us in our 
nursery, and as I tilted up my mug to drink, he noticed that the 
dragon’s tongue was out, and he managed to convey some notion to 
my mind that the circumstance was ignominious ; he would have it 
that my dragon was putting out his tongue at me. So after wrang- 
ling all dinner-time about this, we fought under the table with 
fisticuffs. As soon as we had finished How does the time get 
on?” 

“ Thirty seconds!” 

“ Dick was remarkably pugnacious, and when we met—which was 
rather often—we always fought, either about that, or something else, 
till my mother found it out, and told me various stories about 
St. George, and I began to make a kind of hero of him in my mind. 
She comforted me as regarded the dragon’s tongue, by telling me 
what a wicked beast he was. He did that to defy St. George, she 
said i 

“ Time’s up!” 

“ All right, I’ve told you quite enough.” 

**T’ll take ten more seconds and finish it,” said Liz; “so mamma 
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used to call him her little St. George. But Dick and Giles fought 
almost every holiday. It was not all malice, you know, but partly 
from native pugnacity, and partly to see which was strongest. Till 
the families quarrelled they were always at daggers drawn, and then, 
to show their perversity I suppose, Dick declared he didn’t see what 
there was to contend about—took St. George’s part most vehemently— 
said there was no fellow in the neighbourhood that was such a dear 
friend of his, and they’ve been as intimate as possible ever since.” 

‘A minute and five seconds in all,” said Tom. 

“And very badly told,” said Aunt Christie ; “as I tell it I can assure 
you it’s a very pretty, I may say an affecting story, and how his 
mother talked to him, and what he said—he was a dear little 
fellow, that he was.” 

“ But it’s very awkward for a man of my modest nature to have 
your stories told to his face,” said St. George, laughing ; and she, with 
a real look of disappointment, said it was too cold to sit out of 
doors. I was full of ruth to think she was cut short in her tales, and 
as I took off my gloves to tie her veil, which was coming off, I said, 
“ Never mind, Aunt Christie, tell some of your stories to me when 
none of them are by to interfere ; you shall tell me this very story if 
you like, every bit of it, particularly what the mother said, for evi- 
dently those must have been prophetic words.” 

She gave me a pleased smile as she rose, and Mr. Brandon took my 
hand, as I thought, to help me up, instead of which, to my great 
surprise, he stooped and kissed it in the most open manner possible. 

Aunt Christie was standing: by, looking down upon us, so that she 
must have seen this, but she did not betray the least surprise. Tom 
and Liz were already plunging up the slope together, among deep 
layers of dead leaves, and for some time nothing was said. At length 
he broke silence, by saying something to me about Miss Braithwaite. 
He was so sorry we had not met ; he thought she,would like to see 
me. 

I replied, “ Perhaps, then, she will come and call on me in a day 
or two,” and he looked, I thought, just a little surprised, and walked 
by me in silence till I made some remark about the gathering damp, 
when, instead of answering, he began to talk of his regard for her, in 
short, of his great affection. She was excellent it appeared, she was 
remarkable, she was delightful. He broke off this eulogy with a 
sudden start. 

“ Well, if I mean to go at all I must go now. Good bye.” 

“ Shall we not see you at dinner, then?” I asked. 

“ O yes, certainly ;” he had passed through the little narrow gate 
that led into the shrubbery, and before he let me follow him he de- 
tained me a few minutes in conversation, till Tom and Liz came up 
by another path. 

“It gets cold and damp,” said Liz, “ we ought to be in ;” where- 
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upon he roused himself, and saying once more, “ Well, if I mean to 
go at all, I must not stay any longer,” he and Tom, dashing through 
the shrubs together, made off to the stables. 

I found they were still in one another’s company when, going up to 
my own room afterwards, I saw them riding down the Wigfield road 
together, to Wigfield Grange, Mr. Braithwaite’s house ; and I won- 
dered, as I had done several times before, at the persevering manner 
in which these two spirits kept close together, though they had never 
seemed to be so very congenial. 

If Mr. Brandon came into the room, Tom was sure to be in his 
wake, and if Tom took himself off, Mr. Brandon’s attention seemed to 
be excited ; he grew restless, and shortly followed him. 

It was not till just before dinner was announced that they walked 
into the drawing-room. Tom looked and behaved exactly as usual, 
but on Mr. Brandon such a change had fallen that it was impossible 
not to notice it. All dinner-time he never once spoke, excepting in 
his capacity of carver, and in the evening when he joined us, he stood 
on the rug so lost in cogitation that he was quite unconscious of the 
inquiring looks which passed from one to the other. 

“‘T say,” observed Valentine to me, “Giles is quite out of sorts 
since he came from Wigfield. What's the row, I wonder?” 

I had my own theory, and though I felt a kind of shame in admit- 
ting it, there was a heartache too. I had known and felt that for the 
last few days, whenever I spoke, he had turned his head instinctively 
to listen. That was over; he had left us at the gate as if he grudged 
the time that was to be spent at Wigfield; he had come back and 
forgotten that grudge. Had Miss Dorinda said anything to him, or 

"had the mere sight of her fragile form blotted everything else out of 
his mind and memory # 

Tom was more talkative than usual; he seemed to observe Mr. 
Brandon’s remarkable taciturnity, and to be doing all he could to 
make up for it ; he asked Lou to play, and he talked to Mrs. Henfrey. 

I felt that a sort of chill and restraint had fallen on us, and when 
Mrs. Henfrey observed that the thermometer had gone down, and 
there was a sprinkling of hoar-frost on the ground, I chose to consider 
that these sensations were partly owing to the weather. 

“‘ Where is papa?” said Liz to Valentine. 

“ Asleep in the dining-room.” 

“* How bad that is for him ; suppose we go and fetch him up? Will 
you come too, Dorothea?” 

I. was very glad of the proposal, and went with her, Valentine fol- 
lowing ; he opened the dining-room door, the lamp had been turned 
down, and in his easy chair before the glowing embers of the fire, sat 
the beautiful old man dozing at his ease. 

He woke almost instantly,—‘“ What, what !—ah, ay, the children 
—what is it, my boy ? do you want me?” 
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“ No, papa, but you must not sleep here.” 

“ No, no, lazy old man; is that Miss Graham ?” 

“ Yes, you'll come up-stairs, won’t you?” 

“ Not yet, my boy ; draw the sofa round there; and so Giles has 
been to Wigfield?” 

He got up from his easy chair, and exchanged it for the sofa, 
making us sit on it beside him. 

“I wish that Wigfield was further,” he continued ; “ there is always 
some trouble or other when he goes there. Child, my foot’s asleep.” 

Liz sat down at his feet, and taking one on her knee began to rub 
it, while he, passing his hand over my hair, said— 

“ And so you must needs come down, too, and see what the old 
man was about ?” 

“ Liz said I might come.” 

“ You might! Yes, my sweet, you may always come ; what I don’t 
wish is that you should go.” 

Delightful he was to every one, and nobody ever seemed to be in 
his way. He was so accustomed to the caresses of the young, that 
when I took his hand between mine to warm it, he received the 
attention as a natural and common one, only remarking that it 
always made him chilly to go to sleep after dinner. 

So we sat there chatting in the firelight about all sorts of things 
till the door was suddenly opened, and in marched Mr. Brandon. 

“ Well, Giles, you see I am holding a levee down here ; did you 
think I was asleep ?” 

Mr. Brandon, I could not help thinking, was somewhat vexed when 
he saw us; and when Liz and Valentine began to talk to him he 
answered shortly, and walked about the room with a sort of restless 
impatience. 

“Giles,” said his step-father, “I wish you would sit down.” 

Giles took a little wicker chair, and bringing it near the sofa, sat 
down, but could not be quiet long ; he soon rose, and standing with 
his back to the fire, made a kind of occupation of the chair, and 
pressed a foot on the spell, or a knee on the seat, to test its strength. 
I knew as well as if he had told me so, that he wanted to talk to 
Mr. Mortimer, but no one else seemed to see it, and he sighed once 
or twice, with such restless impatience, that it pained me to hear 
him. 

“Giles,” said Valentine, “you were talking about singing last 
night, and what do you think Miss Graham says? why, that she never 
once heard you sing, and did not know you could.” 

“That is not odd ; she has only been here a week.” 

“T have often said that I wished you girls would learn to accom- 
pany your brother,” said Mr. Mortimer to Liz. 

“We can’t, papa, we have often tried, but we always put him out. 
Nobody does him justice in that way but Miss Dorinda.” 
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Mr. Mortimer uttered a little grunt on hearing this. 

“But I like those simple things best, which want no accom- 
paniment,” she continued. 

“‘T hate trash,” said Mr. Brandon, decidedly. 

“ Sing us something now, St. George.” 

Mr. Brandon excused himself, and I was so conscious that the pro- 
posal was utterly distasteful to him, and that, though he was concealing 
it as well as he could, he was out of spirits and exceedingly out of 
temper, that I did not venture to add my voice to the general 
request. 

“T have not heard him sing for a fortnight,” observed Mr. Mor- 
timer, “ and it is a treat that I seldom ask for.” The chair continued 
to be put, as it were, through its paces under the hands of Giles ; but 
he looked hurt, and when Mr. Mortimer added, “and I have said 
more than once that I should like to hear that French song again 
that he sung at the Wilsons’,” he said, quickly, “So be it, then,” 
and with a slight gesture of impatience, and no change of attitude, he 
instantly began. 

Valentine often repeated those verses afterwards, or I should not 
have remembered them, so completely did the song and the manner 
of it take me by surprise. I had not expected anything particular, 
was not prepared, and it made the colour flush to my face and brought 
the tears into my eyes. It was not a powerful voice, or rather, being 
so near to us, he did not bring it out ; it was not very clear, at least 
not then, but there was something in it that I felt I should never 
forget—that I almost trembled at, so great was its effect on me. 

Some man, it seemed, from dusty Paris, had plunged into the 
depths of Normandy, and there he had sat by the wood-fire of a 
farm-house, and fallen in love with its mistress; but he went away 
from her, as it seemed, almost directly, and the ballad proceeded :— 

Mon seul beau jour a dé finir, 
Finir dés son aurore ; 
Mais pour moi ce doux souvenir 
Est du bonheur encore. 
En fermant les yeux je revois 
L’éclos plein de lumiére, 
La haie en fleur, le petit bois, 
La ferme—et la fermiére. 
He betrayed his reluctance to sing throughout, but went to the end 
of the ballad :— 
C’est 14 qu’un jour je vins m’asseoir 
Les pieds blancs de poussiére ; 
Un jour—puis en marche et bonsoir 
La ferme—et la fermiére. 

When he had finished no one spoke, no one even said, “ Thank 
you.” Dark as it was, surprise was evident, something had struck all 
the listeners. As for me, the echo of that song tyrannised over me, 
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and I not only made up my mind fully that Miss Braithwaite must 
be at the bottom of it, but also that he had been alarmed at some 
change for the worse in her health, for I had heard her spoken of 
as very delicate and fragile. ‘ 

But how easily people may be mistaken! The very next morn- 
ing, as Valentine and I sat plodding together over our Greek, while 
Liz and Lou were entertaining some morning visitors, and Tom and 
Mr. Brandon were together in the peculiar domain of the latter, we 
heard a remarkable rumble in the hall which sounded like the rolling 
of wheels. 

‘Whew !” exclaimed Valentine, “here’s the fair Dorinda !” 

“Where ?” I exclaimed, looking out of the window. 

“ Why, in the hall, to be sure.” 

Before I could ask what he meant, the door was slowly opened, 
and a lady was pushed in who was seated in a large bath-chair ; she 
was a very tall, stout lady, and she almost filled the chair, which she 
guided by means of a little wheel in front, while a perspiring youth 
propelled her at the back. She must have been a great weight ! 

Valentine spoke to her, and helped to guide her chair into a place 
from whence she could see the whole room ; her servant then with- 
drew, and she said— 

“Ts that Miss Graham? Valentine, will you introduce her to me ?” 

It was a pleasant voice that spoke, and I looked her in the face for 
the first time. She seemed to be about fifty years old, and was 
evidently quite a cripple; but her face was charming with cheerful- 
ness, and her large, handsome features were quite free from any 
expression of pain or ill-health. Valentine did as he was desired. 
There was no mistake, this was Miss Dorinda Braithwaite, and I was 
so much amazed, that for a few minutes I could hardly answer her 
polite expressions of pleasure at making my acquaintance. She 
seemed to observe my confusion, and to be willing to give me time to 
recover. What she thought was the cause of it I could not tell; but 
I did my best to look and move as if I was not intensely surprised ; 
though of course I was, and when, after talking to Valentine for some 
time, she again addressed me, I could behave like other people. 

Mr. Brandon, Tom, and Lou presently entered. Lou kissed Miss 
Braithwaite, so did Mr. Brandon as composedly as if it was a matter 
of course. Her charming face lighted up with pleasure as she spoke to 
him, her fondness for him was most evident ; but she seemed to treat 
him, I observed, as quite a young man, almost, in fact, as a mother 
might treat her son, and she had not been ten minutes in the room 
before I found out why Valentine had spoken of her as such a very 
excellent person. Without one atom of affectation she made it per- 
ceptible to us, or, rather, it became perceptible to us, that “ God was 
in all her thoughts.” She had a curious way, too, of talking about 
herself, as if it was just as agreeable to her to be a prisoner in that. 
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chair as it could be to us to walk—as if, being the will of God, it 
must, of course, be all right, and consequently most desirable, most 
pleasant. 

I have known some people who, while they talked, seemed to go 
up to God; pierce some high majestic deeps, and reach towards 
what, in ordinary hours, is to us His illimitable absence. There was 
nothing of that sort here. It seemed rather that she had brought 
God down ; God was come among us, and some of us were grateful 
and glad. 

I don’t know how she managed to convey the things she made 
apparent to us. She did not say them in so many words; but she 
thought them, and her thoughts became incidentally evident. She 
stayed to lunch, was wheeled up to the table, and had a little sort of 
shelf fixed on to the front of the chair, which served her by way of 
a table. I observed that she had a remarkable effect on Tom. He 
perceived that what gave a meaning to her life and satisfied her was 
real, and was to her a glorious possession. He always had taken an 
intense interest in things unseen. Here was some one who evidently 
came a good deal in contact with them, and felt concerning that 
difficult and tremendous thing, religion, not as if it was some 
hard thing that one might do, but some high thing that one might 
attain. 

She stayed about two hours, and Valentine all the time was not 
only silent, but crest-fallen and oppressed. St. George, on the con- 
trary, though still very different from his usual self, appeared to feel 
her conversation comforting and elevating to his spirits,—for the 
gloom which had hung about him since the last evening began to 
fade by degrees, and at iast he too joined in this talk, but not with- 
out great reserve, and more, as it seemed, to explain her remarks, 
than to advance any thought of his own. 

When she said she must go, St. George and the Oubit between 
them pushed and pulled her great chair into the hall ; most of the 
party went with her, Tom to carry her parasol, Liz and Mrs. Henfrey 
with some books that she had borrowed. Valentine presently re- 
turned, and shutting the door of the dining-room, in which Aunt 
Christie and I still remained, he performed a kind of war-dance of 
triumph and ecstasy round the table. 

“‘She’s ruined my prospects,” he exclaimed. ‘“She’s made me 
give it all up. I shall tell St. George it’s no go, and then I hope 
she'll be happy.” 

“Ye bad boy—O ye bad fellow,” said Aunt Christie, who, I think, 
was a little relieved herself that this visit was over, “are ye glad 
to get rid of that blessed saint? Look there, and be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

We both looked out where she indicated. There was Tom, with 
his sailor's gait, walking beside her chair. Strange curiosity! His 
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eyes while he listened had almost seemed to lighten, so vivid was the 
flash that came with those thoughts that had questioned of her. 
There was often a strange awe in his soul which was very little con- 
nected with either fear or love ; but O how glad he would have been 
of any glimpse or any echo coming from behind the veil ! 

St. George walked on the other side, guiding the chair with his 
hand, and when they came to the gate of the drive, which led to the 
road, they both took leave of her, then they vaulted over alittle 
fence and began to walk across the fields. 

“ They are going to overhaul John Mortimer again,” said Valentine. 
“T heard St. George asking Graham what he would do, and where 
he would go, and he answered that he would rather stop at home. 
St. George said, ‘ No, you wouldn't 7’ and Graham actually gave in, and 
said, if he must go anywhere he would go there. But they don’t 
care so much, I know, about their argument now, because they've 
seen Uncle Augustus, and he does not agree with John in those views 
of his, you know, as to the bad effects of a token coinage, and the 
moment they found that the two experts were on opposite sides, they 
left off trying to make it out.” 

So they were gone, and gone for the whole evening; gone, also, 
against Tom’s wish and at Mr. Brandon’s will and pleasure. Very 
odd indeed, but not so odd as some other things. I went up to my 
room before we took our walk, and began to think all this over. Miss 
Dorinda Braithwaite, the girl with the heavenly countenance! I 
had seen her ; she was a helpless cripple in a chair, and old enough 
to be my mother. 

Did that really matter, or could it ever be likely to matter to me? 
I hardly knew, it was all so full of contradiction ; but Tom had never 
talked privately to me but once since our arrival ; this was a few days 
ago, and the subject was his pleasure at that early conversation in 
which I had “let it appear that I had forgotten the colour of 
Brandon’s eyes! You cannot take the compliments, attentions, or 
even the apparent devotion of men too lightly,” said my Mentor ; 
“depend on it, they never mean anything whatever, unless they ask 
you point blank to marry them as soon as may be.” 

“ Very weli,” I answered, “I shall not forget what you say.” 

So I thought of it in my room, and decided that for the present I 
would insist upon it that nothing meant anything. 

We had plenty of amusement and talk that night, and music. It 
was very cold, and we did not sit up till the return of Tom and St. 
George; but after I retired to my room and dismissed Mrs. Brand, 
whom I had soon done with, I heard their voices in the next room as 
I sat with my feet on the fender indulging in a pleasant reverie. 

Tom’s room was next to mine; the two fireplaces were back to 
back, and I had often noticed that Mr. Brandon and he used to talk 
together there at night before the“former retired to his own room. 
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This evening was very windy and chill. They evidently had a 
tire, for I could hear them knocking the logs about. I also heard 
their voices, for they were talking in far louder tones than usual, and 
though Tom’s soft voice was indistinct, Mr. Brandon’s answers were 
so impressively clear that I was afraid I should soon hear the words, 
and as soon as I could I retired to bed, which was at the further side 
of the room ; but even with my head upon the pillow I heard all the 
tones, though not the words, of a long argument. Mr. Brandon 
evidently had the best of this argument, and he also had the 
poker, for he emphasized his remarks with most energetic thrusts at 
the fire. 

The imperative mood is used “for commanding, exhorting, entreat- 
ing, and permitting.” Mr. Brandon, to judge by his voice, put it 
through all its capabilities, and Tom sank to silence, till at the end 
of a long harangue a question seemed to be asked, and Tom 
answered. Then I heard words. 

“You won't?” asked in a tone of sudden astonishment and anger. 

“‘ No, I won't.” 

“Then I say you WILL.” 

The harangue began again; it was vehement, the answers grew 
short. The harangue rose to eloquence, persuasion, entreaty ; the 
answers grew faint. At last both voices became gentle and amicable. 
Whatever the dispute had been it was over, and not without some 
curiosity I heard Mr. Brandon close the door and steal softly upstairs 
to his own domain. 

I was sure they had been quarrelling, and the next morning when 
I came down, I watched for their appearance that I might see how 
they accosted each other. 

They came in together, and fully equipped for a journey. 

“ Going out before breakfast ?” exclaimed Mrs. Henfrey. 

“No, we breakfasted an hour ago,” replied Mr. Brandon, coolly. 
“We are going to run up to town for—for a week or a fort- 
night.” 

I looked at Tom in surprise ; he did not seem at all eager for the 
journey, but was quiet and gentle. He kissed me and was saying 
“ Good-bye,” when I exclaimed in a low tone, “ Dear Tom, are you 
going to leave me here by myself?!” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and said, drearily, that Brandon was 
bent on being off; he never saw such a restless fellow, he hated 
stopping at home. 

“Come, old fellow,” said Mr. Brandon, “we shall be late for the 
train, and my dog-cart is brought round.” 

He took my hand in his, and said something about his regret at 
leaving home when I was in it, and then he marched off after Tom. 
They got into the dog-cart and drove away. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Mortimer, when they were gone, and we were 
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seated at breakfast, “it was dull here for young Graham, very dull. 
Not used to a country life. No, they'll get on better in town.” 

“ He certainly seems as if he had taken out a patent for holding 
his tongue,” observed Valentine. 

The sisters frowned at him and glanced at me. Mr. Mortimer 
went on— 

“Giles wanted to be off yesterday morning, and came down to con- 
sult me about it the night before ; but I reminded him of an engage- 
ment he had, and so they agreed to stay.” He spoke with great 
deliberation and composure. 

T answered, feeling hurt that my brother should be so misunder- 
stuod, and also feeling anything but pleased with Mr. Brandon— 

“T am sure that Tom was very well content to be here; I think 
he went to please Mr. Brandon.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Mortimer, calmly, “perhaps he did, my dear ; 
perhaps he did. St. George may have had reasons for wishing to go 
out.” 

“ O yes, certainly.” 

“And if so, he could —_ leave his friend behind, could he? 
For my part, when he proposed the trip, I said, ‘Go, by all means.’” 

It was most evident to my mind that this journey was not of Tom’s 
contriving, and that though the family supposed it to be done to 
please him, it was really done at Mr. Brandon’s will and pleasure. I 
said no more, but when after breakfast I sat waiting in the morning 
room till Valentine came in to do his Greek, I felt that all my self- 
command was needed to conceal my extreme annoyance, surprise, and 
even shame. 

What could this be for? why was he so very anxious all on a 
sudden to get away? I said to myself that I now knew he had been 
flirting with me, but he had not been obliged to go into-it unless he 
liked. Why, then, in such a hurry to escape? did he think I had 
shown too much pleasure in his society, that it behoved him to take 
himself out of my way? I did not know what to think, but I felt 
that he had done very wrong to drag Tom from this quiet country — 
place, where he had really been cheerful and pleased, and take him 
within two or three hours of Southampton, a place I never liked to 
think of his having anything to do with. 

Enter Valentine. 

“T’m so glad St. George is gone ! 

“Why?” 

“Because now I shall have you all to myself. I wonder what he 
is going to do with your brother.” 

“You talk of Tom as if he was a child. I do not see, myself 
how he could stop any longer here when your brother showed him so 
plainly that he didn’t wish it.” 

“Well, you must admit that it was very heavy work amusing him 


” 
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here! There was nothing for him to do that he cared for. Dear me, 
what a sigh! I say—” 

“Yes.” 

“Tf you think I am going to call you Miss Graham all my life, 
you are mistaken. The girls don’t. So as you have no olyection, I 
shall call you D.; that simple initial escapes the formality that 
I dislike, and is more distant than Dorothea. If I am encouraged, I 
shall sometimes add a simple expression of regard to show my kind 
feelings towards you.” 

“T shall not encourage you.” 

“‘ Aunt Christie’s going away to-day, so if you don’t keep friends 
with me you will be very dull; she is never so well pleased as to be 
here.” 

“T love Aunt Christie, but though she is going I shall not encourage 
you.” 

“No; I believe if you had as many names as the Smilex simulata, 
you would like to be called by them all. I saw a plant labelled once 
for the benefit of the ignorant public in Kensington Gardens—Smiler 
simulata—the Simulated Smilax, a Smilaceous plant. What do you 
think it was? why, a wallflower !” 

“T consider you to be a kind of literary rag-bag full of scraps of 
information. I do not care for the illustration, and I shall at pre- 
sent not allow you to call me D.” 

“‘T consider you to be oppressively clever. I don’t like you.” 

“ And I wish to begin the reading—” 

“So we will, D. my dear.” 

From that time he always insisted on calling me “ D. my dear,” 
and at last I tired of telling him not, and became accustomed to the 
appellation. Indeed, after that first day, he afforded almost my 
whole amusement, and devoted himself to me with a simple naiveté 
which was quite consistent with a good deal of plain speaking. He 
also afforded me occupation in helping him with his studies ; but for 
this salutary tie I should have had nothing to do, for a visitor arrived 
to whom Liz and Lou devoted much of their attention, so much that 
I could not but wonder what they found to like or to admire. This 
visitor was a Captain Walker of the — Fusiliers, a dull man, silent 
to a degree, and who when he did talk seemed to have but one idea— 
his brother, his twin brother who had married their sister Emily. 
Of his brother he could talk a little when other people were present ; 
but when he was alone with Liz and Lou I used to think he must 
have talked of something else, for I observed several times that on 
my entrance there was a sudden silence, and Lou, by whom he was 
sitting, would look a little flushed, while Liz was generally stationed 
with her back to them, writing in a window. 

It was about this time I think that a certain newspaper squib 
appeared, which caused much anguish to Mr. Mortimer, but which 
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Valentine, though angry at it, could not help quoting with great 
glee when we were alone. I do not remember it all, but the precious 
effusion began thus :— 


“ Brandon of Wigfield, we do you to wit, 
That to lecture the masses you’re wholly unfit, 
Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon ! 
You haven’t a leg to stand on, 
‘Don’t cheer me,’ you sighed, 
* Us weren’t going,’ they cried, 
And they hissed you instead, Mr. Brandon. 


“ Who are you, Sir, that argies and wrangles ? 
Who are you, Sir, that talk about mangles, 
And suds, and the starching that follers, 

As if you got up yer own collars, 

And kittles, and pots, you young sinner, 

As if you could cook your own dinner, 

Or sew on one blessed pearl button, 

Or hash a cold shoulder of mutton ? 
Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon,” <c. 


I was secretly enraged at this squib, and sympathized with Mr. 
Mortimer. I even ventured once when we were alone to express this 
sympathy, and the dear old man received it with evident pleasure ; 
but whenever his father was out of hearing Valentine’s cracked voice 
might be heard crowing out— 


“ Worthy, but weak Mr. Brandon, 
You haven’t a leg to stand on.” 


(To be continued.) 





ST. LAURENCE AND THE GNOMES: 
A NORTHERN LEGEND. 


———?¢——a 


THE peasant prayeth with little peace 
"Neath roofs that drip with rain ; 

When walls are wet and backs are cold, 
The spirit droops in pain. 


It was the good St. Laurence, 
Vowed a brave kirk to raise ; 
With beggar’s wallet on his back, 

He wandered nights and days. 


Long nights and days in beggar’s gear, 
He wandered staff in hand ; 

His eyes were like the holy lights 
That on the altar stand. 


The good man begged in Jesu’s name, 
Hungry and sore and gray, 

And every coin the gentle gave 
He blest and put away. 


He fed on the black begyar’s bread, 
He walked till he was sore ; 

The fierce hound bit him to the bone, 
Before the rich man’s door. 


He slept within the roadside ditch, 
He begged from prince and clown, 
And after many a weary year, 
His wallet weighed him down. © 


His beggar’s wallet on his back, 
Was full and like to burst ; 
He fell and could not stir a limb 
For hunger, cold, and thirst. 
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It was the good St. Laurence, 
He called for craftsmen brave, 

And bade them quickly build him there 
A kirk, with aisle and nave. 


He poured the gold before their eyes, 
On that spot where he fell ; 

He bade them rear a kirk to God, 
And build it swift and well. 


The eagle flies in the free air, 
And sweeps the azure sky ; 

St. Laurence bade the craftsmen good 
Upbuild the towers as high ! 


The mole crawls ‘neath the mould as deep 
As living thing may go ; 

St. Laurence bade the craftsmen good 
Sink down the base as low! 


From dawn of day to gloaming hour, 
They labour there with might, 

But every stone they raised by day 
Was carried off by night. 


With pick and spade, with stone and lime, 
They built it in the sun ; 

But every morrow after sleep 
They found their work undone. 


Evil eyes and evil hands 
Were busy in the mirk ; 

The blood-red Trolls and shapeless Gnomes 
Each night threw down the kirk ! 


It was the good St. Laurence 
Awoke at midnight tide ; 
It was a Troll as red as blood, 
Was standing at his side. 


“ Hearken, O thou St. Laurence ! 
Swear now to grant my hire, 
And I will rear the kirk for thee, 

All to thy heart’s desire. 


‘My hire must be thine own two eyes, 
That burn as bright as coal, 
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My hire must be thine own two eyes, 
And thine immortal soul. : 


“ Thine eyes and thy immortal soul, 
For my good hire I claim, 

Unless when I have built the kirk, 
Thou namest me by name.” 


It was the good St. Laurence, 
He nodded with his head ; 

“‘T have sworn the poor shall have a kirk,” 
The good St. Laurence said. 


It was the good St. Laurence, 
He made the solemn plight ; 

It was the Troll as red as blood 
Built up the kirk that night. 


And for the left eye of the saint 
He built the mighty wall ; 

And for the right eye of the saint 
He raised the tower so tall. 


And for the saint’s immortal soul 
He raised the altar good ; 

And there upon the morrow morn 
The good St. Laurence stood. 


He stood in crimson priestly robes 
Before the golden altar, 

And drank the water he had blest, 
And sang a holy psalter. 


It was the good St. Laurence, 
When the dark night came down, 
Went wandering on the lonely heath, 
Outside the sleeping town. 


“ How shall I guess the red Troll’s name, 
And whisper it aright ? 

Alack, I fear that he must take 
My eyes away this night. 


“‘T care not for my eyes so clear, 
For they are only clay ; 

I weep for my immortal soul 
Which he must fetch away.” 
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He sat him down upon a stone, 
And lookt upon the sky ; 

And close beside him in the dark 
He heard a feeble ery. 


It was the red red Troll-child lay, 
And whimper’d bitterlie ; 

It was the great blind Troll-wife sat 
And rock’d him on her knee. 


“© peace, my bairn! O peace, my joy!” 
She sang to hush its cries. 

“ This night to thee thy father G/um 
Will bring a Christian’s eyes. 


“Two dewy eyes, two eyes so sweet, 
Glum soon will bring to thee ; 

Also a bright white glistening soul, 
To fill thy heart with glee.” 


It was the good St. Laurence, 
Walk’d back to the kirk door ; 

The moon shone on the mighty porch, 
And down the marble floor. 


It was the Troll as red as blood 
To the kirk-door did come ; 

It was the good St. Laurence smiled— 
“Now welcome, brother Glum / 


“Now welcome, Glum, unto the place 
Thou hast upreared so fair.” 

It_was the Troll as red as blood 
Screamed out, and tore his hair. 


He scream’d, and running to his side 
Came the blind wife and child ; 

Then good St. Laurence drew the cross 
Upon the porch, and smiled. 


He drew the cross upon the door, 
And stood there gaunt and grey— 

And well the wicked creatures knew 
They could not pass that way. 


Then“down unto the dark cold earth 
Plunged quick the angry Troll, 
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And thro’ the soil, beneath the earth, 
He burrow’d like a mole. 


He burrow’d deep, he burrow’d swift, 
With his red wife and child— 

Then up they rose thro’ the kirk-floor, 
And rolled their eyes so wild. 


It was the good St. Laurence 
Stood on the altar-stair ; 

And while they gript the pillars strong, 
He bowed his head in prayer. 


They gript the pillars with their hands, 
And groan’d, and pulled with might, 
They sought to shake the good kirk down, 

And rolled their eyes of light. 


The great tower shook above their heads, 
Deep, deep groaned roof and wall, 

The lightning leapt from heaven in wrath, 
The good kirk quaked to fall. 


It was the good St. Laurence 
Stood at the altar-head, 

And o’er the Trolls, before they wist, 
The holy water shed. 


And ere the Trolls could stir a limb, 
Or fly, or give a groan, 

Lo! each was frozen in his place, 
To a still shape of stone ! 


All clinging round the pillars’ base, 
They turned to stone so cold ; 

And there they stand unto this hour, 
For all men to behold. 


Their cheeks are dust, their hair is clay, 
Their eyes are seams of sand, 

All dumb upon the pavement cold, 
For evermore they stand. 


The priest sings on the altar-stair, 
The folk creep in to pray, 

But there, within St. Laurence kirk, 
They wait till the Last Day. 














LONGINGS FOR THE SEA. 


—_—$ 


1 HAVE just heard costermongers, big and little, hoarsely shouting 
and shrilly barking “ Mackareel—fine silver maquereau !” “ Soles 
alive, ‘live, ‘live,oh!” How I pitied the poor fish—come up to fry 
in London, like myself. Ob, that I had the wings of one of the 
Crystal Palace carrier-pigeons! Catch me going back to my inland 
dormer! Nay,I would flee away and be at rest—supine or prone, 
with fist-pillowed or elbow-propped head—upon the ribbed sea sand. 
With physical sense I can only hear the hollow-sounding and myste- 
rious main by taking a cowry from my mantel-shelf; and “ after all, 
that is only fancy,” I say, petulantly, as I pitch back the pretty shell 
as if it were a mere fluke potato. “It is the real moan and murmur 
and crisp or rippling talk of the waves I want to hear.” 

How cooling it would be to be roused from one’s bask upon the 
sunny sands by a distant cry of “ Porpoises!” and looking up to see 
just beyond where the green shore water has been turned into green 
and purple and gold-shot silk, a line of triangular black fins swiftly 
ploughing through the blue water; then up comes one shiny-wet 
curved back after another ; presently they begin to play at leap-frog, 
and then, with a fling-up of their undeveloped heels, down they dive 
into unsunned depths. Perspiring fishing-boats with tangles of grey- 
and-black bunged tanned nets are lying, like one’s self, upon the shore— 
only a little higher up, upon the shingle—with sleepily manly-looking 
Peggotys, unperspiring in spite of their guernseys and the myste- 
rious complication of oilskin, cloth, flannel, and leather about their 
legs and loins, drowsily pottering over the nets, or drowsily smoking, 
or downright dozing, as they sit in rows like roosted fowls upon the 
bulwarks, or lean against the sides. But a few of the boats are out ; 
their stiff, salt-candied lug sails blotching the blue sky like slabs of 
warped, weather-stained, unpolished mahogany. In the far distance, 
the sea is flecked with tiny white sails, and there is a long trail of 
steamer’s smoke smudging the summer sky. Nearer at hand the 
white and black and white and ash-grey gulls are circling and crossing 
in the air, or riding on the crest of a wave, and laughing as if they 
were crying ; and sea-swallows are skimming the water, spooning up 
fish without stopping. 

At the bend of the beach yonder, where the white bathing-machines 
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are drawn up, white-caparisoned donkeys are careering, or ceasing in 
career, with a suddenness which sends their riders over their heads ; 
little boys and girls,with their shoes and stockings off, and theirtrousers 
tucked up and their petticoats kilted, are performing engineering 
operations with wooden spades, and paddling in their flooded trenches ; 
swains in reefer suits are flirting with the lasses in mushroom hats, who 
are pretending to read in the shade of the bathing-machines ; “ rogue 
elephant” bachelors have secured the shadiest places, and are 
smoking therein in saucy solitude; on the esplanade behind, a 
German band is playing, equestrians are cantering, flys are crawling, 
donkey and pony chaises are jangling, and goat chaises solemnly 
parading along it ; and on the other side of the sands, white-winged 
yachtkins, and blue and green pleasure-boats with moistly golden 
oar blades dropping gold, are gliding or shooting over the bright 
waters, or lazily rocking on them like corks. 

But, after all, a south-coast watering-place is not the kind of sea- 
side after which I crave: the feeling is greedy—of the eating- 
your-whole-cake-in-a-corner kind; but still I must confess that 
I like to have the seaside to myself—of course, I don’t object to 
natives, but I like to be the only stranger there. Thank Heaven, 
numerous as our seaside watering-places have become—at least 
one fresh one being invented every year—speculative builders 
have not discovered all the beautiful beaches and grand cliffs 
in the kingdom. I know seaside scenery quite as romantic as 
any that can be found in the neighbourhood of any watering-place 
—more picturesque, indeed, because not man-spoiled, that one can 
have all to himself—not another soul on the beach, except when 
a pony-cart comes down for seaweed, or a donkey and sack for 
sand. 

White and black and red the cliffs rise sheer above the blue 
billows that thunderously break on the jumble of green-brown weed- 
shaggy rocks beneath, sending up a seething sheet of white that falls 
back foiled, and flies away in silvery spray and creamy foam. In 
crannies in the cliff-face there are wild fowl, and gulls, and grebe, 
and petrel, and cormorants, and shags, and gannets, and puffs, and 
auks. A few gulls are flying about screaming ; just above the dash 
of the white surge, which makes him look as black as a sweep, sits a 
cormorant, trying-to.wriggle a mackerel into its throat. But fire a 
gun, and you will be dizzied by the snowstorm-like whirl of feathers 
that instantly fills the air, and be deafened by the hoarse croaking 

_ and shrill cries of the startled birds. 
“ How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream ! ” 


For such lotus-cating commend me to one of the green gorges, 
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dotted with outcropping grey stones, that run up into the land from 
clefts in the cliff-face. 


“ Hateful is the dark-blue sky 
Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea,”’ 


however, is certainly not the sentiment likely to be evoked by the 
sight of the sca and the sky at the end of the vista. Up there the 
roar of the waves sounds like a musical murmur; only the blue 
heave of unbroken billows can be seen. ‘ The downward stream ”— 
a crystal-clear runlet—gurgles down through a jungle on both sides 
of lush-grass and buttercups, daisies, violets, primroses, hemlock, 
wild parsley, ground-ivy, forget-me-not, periwinkle, sea-stock, fox- 
glove, and poppies—now and then spreading out into little sandy- 
bottomed pools, from which it tumbles over mossy stones in tiny 
waterfalls, which almost make evergreens of their fringing ferns. 
Golden broom and brownly golden furze bask in the sunlight on both 
sides of the gorge. Between the clumps stray little black-faced 
sheep, cropping thymy grass and bluebells, where the ground is 
steepest going down on their knees to graze. Up to her udder 
in heather, a white-faced cow looks down upon the stranger with 
calmly contemplative eyes. Tiny blue butterflies flit hither and 
thither. Yellow-banded bees are booming, and burnished green and 
blue flies are buzzing about. Unseen larks shake out their half- 
mad-with-joy song high overhead, and “cuck-oo, cuck-oo” says 
the musically monotonous, sometimes startlingly near, “ wandering 
voice.” 

If, according tu Thackeray’s dictum, man was born to labour, 
and to be lazy, I cannot conceive a sweeter place to be lazy in after 
labour. 

No grasping lodging-letters, who take a good deal more than the 
tithe of all that you possess in the pantry and cheffonier, are to be 
found in this part of the world. Ifyou can get lodgings at all, it is 
in some primitive farm-house, at which the good people seem to 
think it a good joke to be compelled to put a money value on the 
cream, eggs, butter, and poultry you ravenously consume. 

No bathing-machines either. Fearless of observation, you walk 
towards the disrobing place you have selected, flicking with your 
towel as you go at the countless sandskippers hopping about like 
fleas. You ram your walking-stick into the sand, place your hat on 
the top, arrange your other garments around it @ la scarecrow, 
and then wade out for your delicious dip. There is just the chance 
that, when you come back, you may find your hat afloat—bobbing 
about like a saucepan—your boots wet-sand-logged, and your raiment 
cast upon the waters, only to be found again, if ever, after many 
days ; but if you have to walk back over the sedgy sand-hills in an 
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Adamite condition, you can comfort yourself with the thought that 
there will be only the rabbits to look at you. What a beach for 
shells it is!—how different from a good many of the watering-place 
beaches, over which the little people wander, basket on arm, fancying 
that they are shell-gathering, but often glad to content themselves 
with a wave-worn bit of slate or tile! Here, in some places, the sand 
is so full of shells that it crackles beneath the tread—purpuras, and 
tops, and wentletraps, and razor-shells, and scallops, and beautiful 
little frail pink-and-white bivalves, just the colour of a blush-rose or 
a pretty woman’s finger-nail, besides common cockles, whelks, mussels, 
and soon. Starfish galore, too, you come across, and jelly-fish, and 
prickly “ sea-eggs,” and real sea-eggs, some looking like clusters of 
fruit, and some like square sea-weed pods, with a handle at each 
corner ; white cuttle-bones, too, and terebella-tubes that look like 
rough gold pencil-cases jewelled down the sides. 

But the rocks at the foot of the cliffs at low water—that’s the 
place to feast your eyes, even though you may wrench your ankles 
and cut through your boots, and break your knees—in the jockey’s 
sense—in your clamberings over the pop-popping bladder-wrack. 
Light-green, dark-green, amber, pink, purple, rosy-red, scarlet, crimson, 
golden, brown, almost black, podded, jointed, feathery, cabbage-leaf- 
like, grass-like, peacock’s-tail-like—I never grow tired of looking at 
sea-weed. Is there a more beautiful sight in existence than a deep 
rock-pool !—the water like molten emerald, the silvery-sanded bottom 
dappled with white and variegated and purple pebbles, the walls 
draped with a submarine jungle of almost every imaginable hue, in 
which lurk rakishly graceful, piratical-looking fish. Presently out 
they shoot—go for a little cruise—poise themselves motionless—and 
then, swinging as if on a pivot, back they dart to their gorgeously 
coloured hiding-places. The little rock-pools, too, dotted with white 
acorn-shells, tent-like limpets, damson-like periwinkles, velvet-button- 
like anemones—with the sulky little crabs peering out of the holes in 
the sides and rehearsing a nip with their claws, the shadowy shrimp- 
kins and gobies and blennies gliding across like mere ghosts of little 
fish, and now and then a red and yellow brittle star wriggling about 
like a Catharine wheel going off under water ! 

Oh, dear me! I have made myself pine so for a whiff of “ the 
briny,” that, although the hour is untimely, I must undress and give 
myself a second tub, and put some Tidman’s sea-salt in it. 

Cares CAMDEN. 
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ON GOING TO BED. 


—_——— 


Wuy do we go to bed? says the old riddle. Because the bed will 
not come to us, says the answer. Now this is a catch, beneath the 
notice of the logician. Why do we go to bed? is a question that 
might still be asked. Some people will say, in order to go to sleep ; 
but I have read a medieval work in which you are directed to 
“eschewe meridialle slepe,” but that if you must go off in the 
middle of the day, you should do it standing up, leaning your back 
against a cupboard. Now, if human nature is the same in all ages, 
it must be as practicable to go to sleep standing against a cupboard 
in the nineteenth eentury, as it wasin the fourteenth. Napoleon used 
to go to sleep on horseback, and keep it up for hours. Look at a 
man who is backed to walk a thousand miles in a thousand con- 
secutive hours; he will go to sleep anyhow ; when the last rounds 
of his match come off, he will go to sleep on his legs: and why 
can’t we? It is true, this immediately provokes the question, 
Why should we? and it is a pertinent one. I do not sleep on my 
legs myself, and see no reason why other people should. 

In fact, I am in the habit of going to bed; but there are certain 
particulars in which I cannot acquiesce in the current views about 
bed, and rising from bed. There are points in which I am original 
by compulsion ; for instance, I never had the sensation known as 
“watering at the mouth.” Then, though it has happened to me 
in convivial hours to be so excited as to jump upon the table to 
propose a sentiment, or offer to oblige the company by making, all in 
quotations, a speech that should last till the milkman went his 
rounds,—I never saw double,—never, at the banqueting table, beheld 
that wonderful spectacle which I am told my fellow-creatures have 
seen when exalted—double lights, double chairmen, or the like. 
You may make me wildly cheerful and apter to run than to stand, 
but I defy all the vineyards the sun shines on, crossed with the 
strongest peat-water (now go and pretend you don’t know what that 
is!) to make me see double. Now, there is something melancholy 
about all this. Other people’s mouths water, and my children’s do, 
—why doesn’t mine? Other people see two chairmen and two chande- 
liers,—why can’t 1? But, alas! there is more to come. Suppressing 
a great deal of it, I go to bed. Now, here again I find myself a 
lonely man. I do not like bed—never did ; know I never shall; and 
am utterly ignorant of the pleasant sensations about which you read 
so much, as to “hugging the bed,” and the delicious “one snooze 
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more.” Above all, I cannot, for the life of me, understand “ break- 
Jast in bed.” Good Heavens! the man who would have his breakfast 
in bed is fit for treasons, stratagems, spoils ; or, perhaps, he is not fit 
for anything so lively—which is worse. I can deliver no sane 
judgment, for the subject bewilders me. When a man tells me 
he is fond of being in bed, I listen to him as to one who should 
say he is fond of being tied up in a rag-bag. Do what you please 
with your bed, it is still a prison. Only once since childhood have 
I submitted to its limitations, and then only for a very short 
time,—though it was weary enough for me. I say submitted, 
because I firmly believe a violent reluctance to keep your bed goes a 
long way towards preventing your bed from keeping you. My 
doctor lectured me on my “ surprising irritability.” But 1 made him 
understand it was not the illness, but the imprisonment that chafed 
me ; and I got up by main force. Nor was it indeed the imprison- 
ment in the plainer sense of the word. It was the sense of being 
swathed up from the more open currents of light and air. The same 
kind of feeling that makes you love the dress of a Highlandman or a 
peasant lassie. Sweet is the air; sweet is the light ; sweet is the 
water; beautiful is the human body. And hateful is every kind 
of swaddling or swathing, from blankets to ordinary attire. Felix 
Holt could not bear to have his neck covered up; and look at the 
poets—what a tendency there is in them to turn their collars down ! 
You may make answer, Look at Dante, Chaucer, and Petrarch, and 
Sidney! Well, they have all a muffled look, I grant you, and Cole- 
ridge wore a most hideous choker. But then the Gilmans dressed 
him ; and as to those medizval fellows, you never know where to 
have them. The man who wrote the Inferno was capable of any- 
thing—of lying in bed all his life or of going about dressed like a 
mummy ; but we know nothing of the private habits of Chaucer, so I 
may presume, if I please, that a man who was so fond of daisies and 
the morning, and generally of open-air ways of looking at things, had 
his secret ways of indemnifying himself for the restraints of ordinary 
attire—who knows? Why, I take off even my slender little collar 
and my necktie of narrow ribbon the moment I get indoors, even in 
business ; and Hogg, in his life of Shelley, tells us of a family who 
used systematically to “ nakedise” (so he calls it) as an aid to virtue. 
What J go in for, however, is the sensation of urgent, unimpeded 
rapport with the air, the light, and the water. Dante lived in a crypt 
half his existence, and there is not a fresh breeze from end to end of 
his writings. His idea of the function of a nice strong wind we know 
from his treatment of Paolo and Francesca. 

One of the worst features of bed as an institution, is the night-cap. 
I never wore one myself, so I can only guess at the sensation it must 
give ; but I can see it in others, and it is one of the most hideous and 
unpleasant inventions under the sun, or moon. I have read of a 
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lover who was overthrown, and driven forth into the world an outcast, 
by an event of the day after the wedding. It was the hour of the 
morgen gube. He awoke, and, as you have it in the “ Bay of Biscay,” 
“there she lay.” in frisches morgenlicht weckte die jungen eheleute. 
Undine verbarg sich schamhaft unter thre Decken, und Huldbrand lag 
still sinnend vor sich hin. In the natural course of things the knight 
should have placed a costly cadeau at the bed’s foot. But the lady 
was not awake and pretending sleep in this case,—she was snoring. 
That, and her nightcap, were too much for him ; so he packed up 
his carpet-bag, went out softly, and was never heard of afterwards. 
Then again, I have read of a case where a wife’s love was annihilated 
at one blow, also at the hour of the morgen gabe. And what did it? 
Her husband’s night-cap. And well it might. People go on saying, 
the night-cap saves the pillow. Then why don’t they put it on the 
pillow, and not on the human head? If Strephon’s head is good 
enough for Chloé to kiss, surely it is good enough to lay upon a pillow. 
But, then, human nature is such a mass of inconsistencies ! 

The fact is that people, if they had more imagination, might do a 
great deal to make bed agreeable. It was a fiend who first thought 
of a four-poster, and the “tent” isas bad. The thing known as a 
“French” oran “Arabian” bedstead is better ; but all the bad angels 
have had to do with bed as an institution. The great objects seem 
to have been to make bedroom furniture fine and inconvenient. Now, 
it ought to be the very essence, the quintessential spirit, of simplicity 
and convenience. Everything about it ought to breathe repose and 
purity. Even as it is, sheets are white, but I am persuaded it is by 
some accident, and that if a way could be found of making them 
purple, or otherwise unfitted for their purpose, it would be greedily 
welcomed by the upholstery class. Then beds are a great deal too 
high, and they run narrow. A bed ought to be very low and very 
wide—especially the second; so as to admit of territorial arrange- 
ments. An imaginary cordon may be as high as a five-barred gate. 
In the French farce, Une Dame et un Monsieur, a chalk line across 
the carpet represents the Pyrenees. And why not? I have known 
“ sweet remorse, and pious awe that feared to have offended” repre- 
sent even more than that. Children in bed make houses, and castles, 
and walls of China, and guarded pavilions, out of the simple sheets. 
And quite right. True, accidents happen. ‘“ What are you bellow- 
ing about, Bill?” said a mother at the stair’s foot one evening after 
her two boys had been put to bed. “ Please, mother,” said bellowing 
Bill, “Jem wants half the bed.” “Well,” says she, “let him have 
it, and you take the other half.” “Yes, mother,” says Bill, “‘ but he 
will have his half out of the middle, and make me sleep on both 
sides of him.” Again, there was once a brute of a husband who said 
to his wife on a certain winter's night, “Take away your great cold 
hoofs, do!” “Ah,” said the heart-broken woman, “ there was a time 
n2 
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when you used to say, ‘Where are your dear little footsy-tootsies ?’” 
Now, if the bed had been wide enough, this crisis need never have 
arisen. 

That old-fashioned plan was a very pretty one which placed the bed 
upon a raised platform,—a portion of the room to which you had to 
ascend by the low steps surrounding it. To have to go up to bed, 
and to come down from it, adds greatly to the poetry of the situation. 
What does Mr. Emerson say? Why, that the night-time, the time of 
sleep and silence, is the great hour for the “influx of the Deity.” He 
looks upon a person who has just got up in the morning as upon one 
who has come down from a mount of the prophets, or something of 
that kind. And this isthe ideal view of the thing. But as to mounts 
of prophecy, I am sure the majority of persons don’t even look, when 
they get up, as intelligent as if they had been reading Mother 
Shipton’s Dream-book. Influx of Deity indeed! Jfa man has got up 
immediately on waking ; if he has forgotten the animosities he went 
to bed with ; 7 he has had a shower bath ; if he has been sleeping 
with a light in the room ; if he has not been hugger-muggering in a 
curtained four-poster ; and if he is a person capable of receiving any- 
thing of the kind,—then indeed, his face will look as if there had 
been some influx of Deity in the case. But how many of your fellow- 
creatures answer to any such description? Look at Jones. Instead of 
looking, when he gets up, as if he had been the subject of any divine 
influx, he looks just prepared for a pretty considerable influx of eggs 
and bacon, and as if after that he would be off to town and cheat 
somebody as soon as possible. 

It is one of the best points of bed that it is so truthful, and, as a 
German might say, so “friendly.” It has been said that those who 
sleep together for a long time grow actually like each other ; and, 
assuredly, if other things be favourable, they tend to grow fond of 
each other. There is a great deal in our night-attire that I vehe- 
mently object to—the fiends have presided over that also,—but at 
least it is simple, and it is white. This is ever so nice, and when we 
have put off what Milton calls “those troublesome disguises,” and 
put on that simple, truthful, innocent, defenceless garment, a fresh 
mood steals over us. Down go the tired limbs, and now, in the glim- 
mering, religious light—for to sleep in total darkness is a brutality— 
how many things are possible that but an hour ago, perhaps, seemed 
out of the question! Now is the moment for the pleading touch of 
the hand that asks forgiveness for some nameless fault, of which 
love is all too conscious, though the recording angel himself may not 
have written it down. Now is the moment for setting free the secret 
that has weighed upon the heart. Now is the hour for the quarrel 
that is no quarrel at all, and the reconciliation that is the true reinte- 
gratio amoris, Now the heart is soft, and the silence and secrecy are 
sacred, and the simplicity and the defencelessness of the situation make 
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truth come easier. And the prison aspect of the question has two 
sides. The daylight is gone, and all the appliances of the daylight 
are put away ; and who has not had in the night-time a sort of what 
can I do to help myself ? sensation. In the old Scandinavian story 
of Gisli the Soursop, there is a scene which is amusingly to the point. 
Thorkel has overheard a conversation between his wife and another 
lady, which is not altogether flattering to him, and being cross, he 
sulks off to bed :— 

“Then Gisli goes away, and says no more ; and men go to bed when 
night comes. Thorkel ate little that night, and was the first to go to 
bed; but when Asgerda came to his bed-side, and lifted the hed- 
clothes, then Thorkel said to her : 

***T do not mean to let thee sleep here to-night.’ 

““¢ Why, what is more fitting,’ she said, ‘than that I should sleep 
by my husband? Why hast thy heart so soon changed, and what is 
the matter ?’ 

“¢«Thou knowest very well, and I know it. It has been long 
hidden from me ; but thy good name will not be greater if I speak 
it out.’ 

“What's the good of talking like that ?’ she said. ‘Thou oughtest 
to know better than to believe the silly talk of us women ; for we are 
ever chattering when we are alone about things without a word of 
truth in them ; and so it was here.’ 

“Then Asgerda threw both her arms round his neck, and was soft 
and kind, and bade him never believe a word of it. 

‘But Thorkel was cross, and bade her be off. 

“« Then,’ says Asgerda, ‘I will not strive with thee any longer for 
what thou wilt not grant. But I will give thee two choices : the first 
is, to treat all this as if it had been unspoken—I mean, all that we 
have joked about—and to lay no faith on what is not true; the 
other is, that I take witness at once, and be parted from thee. Then 
I shall do as I please, and maybe thou wilt then have something to 
tell of true hatred ; and as for me, I will make my father claim at 
thy hand my dower and portion, and then surely thou wilt no longer 
be troubled with me as thy bedfellow.’” 

Thorkel was tongue-tied for awhile. At last he said : 

“** My counsel to thee is to creep in on the side of the bed that 
belongs to thee. I can’t waste all the night in keeping thee out.’ 

“So she goes to bed at once, and they make up their quarrel as 
though it had never happened. As for Anda, when she went to bed 
with her husband Gisli, she tells him all that she and Asgerda had 
said, just as it happened, and begged him not to be wroth with her, 
but to give her good counsel, if he saw any.” 

Here we find that the impracticability of spending the whole night 
in a bedroom sulk decided an important conjugal difference. But 
let us not be too ready in drawing our inferences. It might possibly 
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have been better for Thorkel and Asgerda if they had never made up 
their difference—gutien sabe ?—at all events in this huggermugger, 
untruthful fashion. The Swiss—or some of the Swiss—used, when 
a married couple wanted to part, to make them live together in the 
same room for a week, with only one plate, one mug, and one every- 
thing. It is said that after this the couple never wanted to separate. 
But where are the statistics? I take my stand on human nature, 
and I say that one of two things must invariably have happened 
under this infernal discipline. Either the couple must have been 
found weltering in each other's gore after forty-eight hours; or if 
they endured to the end, they must both have been reduced to such 
a state of imbecility that they couldn’t ask for anything and required 
to be fed with a spoon for the rest of their lives. Now it is not 
likely that a man and woman who could not feed themselves would 
want to part, or to do anything at all off their own bats. It is a 
very confusing world, especially in History. A fellow will tell you it 
was freedom of divorce that overthrew the Roman Empire, and then 
he will go and tell you that the Northern tribes who beat the Romans, 
and among whom you see a woman could send her husband packing 
because he just once objected to her getting into bed, were remark- 
able for the purity of their lives. I have long been of opinion that 
History leaves out all the important parts, and that Bed is at the 
bottom of it, or at least, sleep. As Mr. Tennyson’s miller says, 
“Something flows to us in life, but more is taken quite away ”— 
exactly, it goes off in the night. I am confirmed in this view of 
History by (among other things) the experience of travellers, that if 
you do not write up your diary before going to bed, you are sure to 
leave out the most important parts of what you saw und did. The 
fact is, somebody or other ought always to sit up. 

Above all, people ought not to sleep together so much. It must 
be stupefying. I have seen a row of love-birds in a cage snuggling 
up to each other so close that another love-bird, who couldn't 
squeeze himself in, could walk along the backs of the whole row 
—and I certainly thought the friendliness of the arrangement was 
lost in its air of stupefaction. It has been affirmed, and with 
considerable plausibility, that sleeping alone is, on the whole, 
favourable to health, longevity, cleanness of skin, and personal 
beauty in general. That we ought all sometimes to sleep by our- 
selves is certain. Among the better classes, travel, visiting, and 
large roomy houses make many things come natural and easy, which 
to the poor are impossible ; but even among the bourgeoisie the 
current feelings in such matters have all the force of mischievous 
superstitions. It may even be affirmed that any deviation from the 
routine, the “proper” thing, what everybody does, is positively 
dangerous. It is next to impossible to get the average woman to 
understand that, after the first month or two, she should not have 
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her baby in bed with her; if people who are accustomed to sleep 
together, do, for reasons of their own, or from some sweet, divine 
instinct of loving seclusion,—sqme “‘ communication of the Deity,” 
as Mr. Emerson puts it,—sleep apart for a time, they may take it 
for granted the whole neighbourhood knows it; and if anything 
should “happen,” woe be to them for not doing “ what everybody 
does,” even in a matter like that, which so obviously concerns only 
the two human beings who are guilty of “doing something different, 
you know.” Mary Jane, the maid, will tell her friend Susan, the 
butcher’s maid ; ten to one the policeman on the beat knows; and ten 
million to one that, if either of the pair should die rather suddenly, 
the survivor will be suspected of having poisoned the deceased party 
to the bargain. 

But let us turn from these miséres and refresh our minds with a 
picture of a maiden’s chamber :— 

“ Phoebe Pyncheon slept, on the night of her arrival, in a chamber 
that looked down on the garden of the old house. It fronted towards 
the east, so that at a very seasonable hour a glow of crimson light 
came flooding through the window, and bathed the dingy ceiling and 
paperhangings in its own hue. There were curtains to Phoebe’s bed ; 
a dark, antique canopy and ponderous festoons, of a stuff which had 
been rich, and even magnificent, in its time, but which now brooded 
over the girl like a cloud, making a night in that one corner, while 
elsewhere it was beginning to be day. The morning light, however, 
soon stole into the aperture at the foot of the bed, betwixt those 
faded curtains. Finding the new guest there,—with a bloom on her 
cheeks like the morning’s own, and a gentle stir of departing slumber 
in her limbs, as when an early breeze moves the foliage,—the dawn 
kissed her brow. It was the caress which a dewy maiden—such as 
the Dawn is, immortally—gives to her sleeping sister, partly from the 
impulse of irresistible fondness, and ied as a ited hint. that it is 
time now to unclose her eyes ‘ ; ° . 

* The satinenien no dems was a paren of very ae and 
varied experience, as a scene of human life: the joy of bridal nights 
had throbbed itself away here; new immortals had first drawn earthly 
breath here, and here old people had died. But whether it were the 
white roses, or whatever the subtle influence might be, a person of 
delicate instinct would have known, at once, that it was now a 
maiden’s bedchamber, and had been purified of all former evil and 
sorrow by her sweet breath and happy thoughts. Her dreams of the 
past night, being such cheerful ones, had exorcised the gloom, and 
now haunted the chamber in its stead.” 

The man who painted this lovely picture, said, what the world 
in the present age wanted was to turn on its pillow and have a good 
nap. If the pillow is a sofa-pillow, well and good ; but the World in 
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Bed is not an image that I can relish—indeed I never was able to 
take to Milton’s sun, who “ pillowed his chin upon an orient wave.” 
The pillow is incongruous. Was it a flock pillow, or a down pillow, 
or a horse-hair pillow such as I sleep on? And there you go again— 
why will people have feather-beds ? the hardest mattress that you can 
bear, the lightest clothes that are warm enough, and a pillow that 
you cannot snuggle into, are things which seem natural—and yet it 
is only here and there an old soldier that takes to them. My notion 
of perfect Bed would be to go to sleep swimming, or rocked on the 
top of a tree—that would unite perfect elasticity with the perfect 
independence of the body. But in a feather-bed, you feel as if you 
were going to become part of the apparatus, and to quote the great 
American pantheist again, though in a very different connection— 
you lose your individuality in ‘a mush of concession.” 

Especially is this the case if you sleep in the dark—which, however, 
I repeat, isa barbarous thing to do. Blowing out the candle must be 
a very dreadful deed ; I mean, unless you burn a night-lamp of some 
kind. It is voluntarily parting with so much! What becomes of that 
clear sense of the relativity of things in general that we all have in 
the light? In the dark, too, you may be anybody. At least I always 
feel a change come over me if by any accident I am left in darkness. 
I feel at once like the little old woman that had her petticoats cut by 
the pedlar, whose name was Stout: “ Lawks-a-massy upon me, this can’t 
be I?” True, you may say that when once youareasleep, the relativity of 
things is of no consequence. But I am not so sure of that. I firmly 
believe those who have the most stupid and unnatural dreams are 
those who sleep in the dark. I say nothing of the horror of waking 
in the dark and hearing a noise, perhaps a subdued screech, and not 
knowing whether it comes from “ fairies’ nips,” as the poet says (only 
you won't let me finish the verse, and give you his innocent rhyme 
to “nips”), or from “a most horrid and barbarous murder,” as the 
street patterer says. But to wake in the dark and have lost the true 
sense of place, to have forgotten where the window is, and to be 
unable to tell on the spur of the moment whether your head lies east, 
west, north, or south, is quite bad enough, without pushing matters 
any further. Then you can never have really good conversation in 
the dark. In the dusk, in the dim religious light, you may ; but, 
believe me, an element of brutality creeps in if once you blow out the 
candle. You feel as if you were a different person, with no more 
conscience than a Board of Directors, and you have bad thoughts 
directly without being ashamed of them. “ Lights, lights, I say!” 
but don’t have to strike them in the dead waste and middle of the 
night, as he had to—I mean Desdemona’s father. Besides, without 
a light in the room you cannot see your companion’s face, if you have 
@ companion, and when you wake you feel it may perhaps be a 
changeling of some sort. I have had this feeling so strong that upon 
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finding myself accidentally in the dark, I have jumped up in horror and 
struck a light. Am I myself? Is that you? Horrible questions ! 
Who, to save the cost of a night-light, would sleep in the dark? Ji 
robur, et es triplex circa pectuserat,qui. . . . « « primusblew 
out the candle. Mind you never do it. And I entreat you, do not 
wear night-caps—I mean, do not wear a night cap, but I believe some 
fellows have gone so far as to wear two. 
My brother! nightcaps are one of the most potent causes of human 
suffering. It is all very well, as they said in the middle ages, to 
have “an hole that the vapoure may goe oute at y® toppe,” but not 
even ‘an hole” can prevent the lowering, degrading, obfuscating 
influence of the nightcap. I once knew a man who wore night- 
caps. He was a good citizen and a sharp man of business. One 
night his premises took fire. He had wife, children, money, plate, 
clothes, furniture, family heirlooms, under those burning rafters. 
Yet what did that man do? He walked forth in his night-shirt, to a 
friend of mine, beseeching him, with tears in his eyes, to take care of 
his—-nightcap. The constant wearing of a nightcap had the effect 
of making him an imbecile when once he had gone to bed. Turn it 
over in your minds, and if you wish the human race to improve, then 
join me, heart and soul, in denouncing nightcaps. Very likely this 
man had been a Blue-coat Boy—mind, I do not vouch for the fact— 
but ‘7° he had, consider the absurdity of having gone about as he did 
all day when a boy, and then putting on a cap at night under shelter. 
There is another most important consideration. It has been said that 
your deadliest enemy will pause, dagger in hand, if he finds you in 
peaceful slumber. But I say, not if he finds you with a nightcap on. 
It would only whet his rage, if he was a man of taste. Is it, indeed, 
a law of nature that Revenge hesitates to slay the sleeper? Then do 
not baulk nature of a merciful intent by interposing a night-cap. 


MatTHew Browne. 








THE RING-FINGER. 


Merny, merrily, church-bells ring, 

Merrily, merrily, minstrels sing, 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily,) 

The mass is said, and the maid is wed, 

And in the great hall is the bride-feast spread. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


Earl Hugo is lord of ten castles strong, 

Lady Maud is the sweetest all maids among, 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily,) 

Fairest of sheen and proudest of mien, 

But with no love-light in her eyes, I ween. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


Outspake the father of Maud the bride, 

“* Set ve the gates of my castle wide, 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily,) 

Be he peasant churl or a belted earl, 

Each comer shall feast him with Maud_my girl.” 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


In strode a knight in his armour black, 

Helmed, and harnessed both breast and back, 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily,) 

He hath gone apace to the high hall dais, 

Where Earl Hugo sits in the bridegroom’s place. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


Lady Maud looked on the stranger knight, 

And her eyes grew dim, and her lips grew white ; 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily ;) 

He spake no word to her at the board, 

But turned him unto her new-wed lord. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


*“‘T greet thee, Earl Hugo, in all thy pride, 
As thou sittest in joyance by Maud thy bride : 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily : ) 
She is sweet and free for an earl like thee, 
But not for a landless knight like me. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 
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“Thou hast wooed her with gold to be thy wife, 
But I wooed her of old with limb and life ; 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily ; ) 
Now she is thine, but she once was mine, 
When I plucked her forth from the floods of Tyne. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


“ Thy ring is to-day on her finger set, 

But mine was upon it or ever ye met: 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily : ) 

Bone of thy bone, she is all thine own, 

Save what I claim from her as mine alone.” 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


Sudden he flashed out his good grey brand, 

And smote the ring-finger from Maud’s white hand : 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily : ) 

Ere they can call on their merrymen all, 

He hath gone with his prize from the castle-hall. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


A nun is kneeling in Mary’s shrine, 

That looketh down on the floods of Tyne, 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily,) 

Her small hands fair are clasped in prayer, 

But one of the fingers is lacking there. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 


A knight is lying on Acre’s plain, 
Over a heap of Paynim slain, 
(Ever young hearts smile cheerily,) 
On his breast doth cling by a silken string 
A dry bone girt with a golden ring. 
(And ever old hearts sigh wearily.) 
SENLAC, 











BIRDS OF THE HEBRIDES. 
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Tr is mid-June, but the air bites sharply, and it is blowing half a gale 
from the south-west. Squadron by squadron, vast clouds, white as 
the smoke from a housewife’s boiling kettle, sail up from the Atlantic, 
and pause yonder on Mount Hecla, till they are shredded by a moun- 
tain whirlwind into fragments small and white as the breast of the 
wild swan. The “ Ariel” rolls at her anchorage, with a strain on forty 
fathoms of chain, and a kedge out to steady her to the wind, which 
whistles through the rigging like a Cyclops at hisanvil. At intervals, 
down comes the rain, with a roar and a pour; washing the very wind 
still, till it springs up, renewed by the bath, with stronger and more 
persistent fury. All round rise the desolate hills, blotted and smeared, 
with their patches of fuel bog and moorland, and their dark stains of 
stunted heather. A dreary day! a dreary scene! There is nothing for 
it in such weather but to sit in one’s cabin and smoke, dividing one’s 
attention between gazing occasionally out at the prospect and reading 
a good book. Which of one’s favourite authors befits such a place and 
such a season? Bjérnson might do, if he were less exclusively Scan- 
dinavian ; as for Oehlenschlager, he is far too estheticised by air from 
Weimar. Catullus and Alfred de Musset, these charming twin brothersof 
song, would sound insufferable here ; and so, for that matter, would Tho- 
reau, full of sea-salt as is that Concord worthy. Whom shall we choose ? 
There they wait to our hand: Goethe, Fichte, Whitman, Swedenborg, 
Lucretius, Shakspere, or Victor Hugo? One by one,as the long day 
passes, the well-thumbed tomes are lifted and dropt ; and now, at a 
critical moment of sheer ennui, I, thrusting my head out into the air, 
behold a Black Eagle, hovering against the lower shoulder of Hecla, and 
attended (at a distance) by innumerable Ravens and Hooded Crows, 
which have gathered from every fissure in the crags to croak their 
cowardly defiance. A minute he hovers; then, with one proud waft 
of the wing, he swims from sight into the white and silent mist. 
As at a given signal, there arises up before me the whole Bird-prospect 
by which I am surrounded : the two pairing Terns sitting on the stone 
of “ the point,” as still as stone themselves ; the Mergander shooting by, 
with the white gleam in the patch of his powerful wing; the Black 
Guillemot fishing tranquilly amid the surf, a stone’s throw from the 
vessel ; the Rock Doves wavering swiftly by against the hill-side ; the 
Gulls innumerable hovering far off at the mouth of the loch, while 
Puffins and Guillemots make a black patch in the water beneath them ; 
and yonder, inland, the string of wild Geese beating in a wedge wind- 
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ward, to the green island promontories where they love to feed and rear 
their young. The picture thus perceived awakens its kindred mood, 
and (stranger still) produces its kindred book ; for has not Mr. Robert 
Gray, a naturalist well-known in our north, produced this very year 
the biography of these very birds and all others which frequent the 
storm-beaten and dreary Hebridean shores?* A portly volume it 
is, and a precious: full of matter of intense interest to the sportsman, 
the naturalist, and the student of nature ; and being to a great extent 
the record of a long personal experience, it has all the lyric charm of a 
salient individual flavour. Its niche in the library is sure, for I know 
no work which supplies its place ; and on this dreary day, amid the very 
scenes where Mr. Gray gathered many of his materials, it may be 
interesting to compare notes a little with a man so intelligent and so 
enthusiastic as the author. 


The woods, the streams themselves, 
The sweetly rural, and the savage scene,— 
Haunts of the plumy tribes,—be these my theme! 


sang Grahame; and let these be ours: a theme veritably uplifting the 
spirit as on wings, bearing it over wild crag and heath, past the lone 
ribbed sand, and the rock-bound sound, past the breeding-places of 
the Gray-lag and the Shell-drake, to the eyrie where the Eagle rears 
its solitary young. 

And first as to the King of Birds itself: the Golden Eagle, or 
Aquila Chrysaétos of southern naturalists, but known in these 
Hebridean Isles by the better and fitter title of Black Eagle, or (in 
Gaelic) Zolaw dhubh. Look at him, poised against the lone hill-side, 
or stretched dead at the keeper's feet, and confess that he is indeed a 
black fellow, worthy of his Celtic name. Much has been said, and 
sung, of his nobility of nature :— 


The last I saw 
Was on the wing ; stooping, he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast ; then, with a consort paired, 
From a bold headland, their loved aery’s guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 
Light from the fountain of the setting sun. 


That is the poetical point of view: instinct with vital imaginative 
truth, as any man can aver who has seen Eagles hovering around and 
above the storm-vexed heads of Skye ; but there lingers behind it the 
ugly prosaic truth, that the bird of Jove, like many other kings, is in 
reality lacking in true nobility of nature. The Golden Eagle breeds 
in all these Outer Hebrides, from the Butt of Lewis to Barra Head. 





* The Birds of the West of Scotland, including the Outer Hebrides. By Robert 
Gray, late Secretary to the Natural History Society of Glasgow, &c., &c. Glasgow : 


Murray & Son. 
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There is one eyrie regularly every year yonder among the stony crags 
of Mount Hecla, and the old birds, instead of molesting the mutton 
of the surrounding district, fly regularly every day to Skye—twenty- 
five miles across the Minch—and return with a young lamb each to 
their eaglets. The following interesting particulars of aquilar habits 
are from the pen of a good authority, Captain H. J. Elwes, late of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards :— 


* The Golden Eagle usually commences to prepare its nest for eggs about 
the beginning of April, and selects for that purpose a rock, which, though 
nearly always in a commanding situation, is nearer the bottom than the top 
of a mountain. I have been in or near at least a dozen eyries, and not one 
of them, to the best of my judgment, is more than 1,000 feet above the sea, 
though a beautiful and extended view is obtained from all of them. The rock 
is generally a good deal broken and clothed with grass, ferns, bushes, and tufts 
of a plant which I believe is Zuzula sylvatica, and which is always found in 
the lining of the nest. The ledge on which the nest is placed is generally 
sheltered from above by the overhanging rock, the structure being sometimes 
composed of a large quantity of sticks, heather, &c., and in other cases very 
slight indeed. The eggs are laid about the 10th of April, being a little later 
in the Outer Hebrides than on the mainland. Theit number is usually two, 
very often three, especially with old birds, and sometimes only one. When 
there are three, one is generally addled, and not so well coloured as the other 
two, and they vary extremely both in size and colour. 

“Golden Eagles generally breed year after year in the same place, though 
they often have two or three eyries near together, especially when the nests 
are harried frequently. They sit for about twenty-one days, and are very 
reluctant to leave the nest when it is first discovered, though afterwards they 
do not sit so hard. I have seen an Eagle sit on its nest for some minutes after 
a double shot was fired within one hundred yards in full view of the bird; but 
when once they know that the nest is discovered, they are much wilder. As 
for the stories about people being attacked by Eagles when taking their nests, 
I do not believe them, as I have never seen one come within gunshot of a person 
at the nest, and I never saw anyone who could vouch for a story of this sort 
on his own knowledge. In a deer-forest Eagles are of the greatest advantage, 
and it is a pity that foresters should be allowed to destroy them, as, though 

occasionally take a red deer calf, yet, in most cases, the forest is all the 
b -ee for the loss of the weakest ones, and they confer a great benefi. on the 
deer-stalker by the destruction of the blue hares, which form their favourite 
food. One of the most interesting sights to a lover of nature is to see an Eagle 
soon after its young ones have left the nest, teaching them to kill their own 
prey by dashing amongst a covey of ptarmigan poults, which gives the awkward 
young Eagle a good opportunity of catching one when separated from the old 
birds. On a sheep farm, where game is scarce, it cannot be denied that Eagles 
do a great deal of harm in the lambing season ; but in such cases it is best to 
take the eggs as soon as laid, which does not cause them to leave the district, 
though it relieves them of the necessity of providing food for the young ones. 
I do not think that the Golden Eagle often lays a second time after its nest 
has been robbed, and although an instance may happen occasionally, it is 
certainly not the rule. 

“On a bright hot day, without much wind, Eagles are fond of soaring round 
and round at a great height above the top of a mountain; more, I think, for 
exercise than in search of prey, as the hill-top itself is sufficiently elevated to 
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command a great extent of country. In this manner they can fly for some 
time without any perceptible motion of the wings, though the tail is often 
turned from side to side to guide the flight. The points of the primary quills 
are always rather turned up and separated, as is shown in one of Landseer’s 
beautiful pictures in which an Eagle is flying across a loch to a dead stag which 
has already been discovered by a fox.” 


The last few words are worth noting, as one of the many testimonies 
borne by observers of nature to the fidelity of great painter’s brush. 
Landseer’s close observation of the peculiar action of the primary 
quills in flying, may be classed, for its fine imaginative realism, with 
Turner’s subtle perception of the secret of nether vapour-effects in 
Loch Coruisk—+.c., the steaming of the rain-soaked rocks and erags 
under the heat of the sun. 

Next in rank to the Golden Eagle stands the Erne,—a pluckier and 
altogether a fiercer bird, resembling in character one of those fierce 
Highland caterans, who were wont to flock in the neighbourhood of 
its haunts. In spite of the brutal butchery of keepers and collectors, 
this noble bird, unlike the other, still abounds, breeding in all the 
headlands of Skye, on the breast of one of Macleod’s Maidens, in the 
wild Scuir of Eigg, in Sealpa, North Uist, Shiant Isles, Wrag, Ben- 
becula, and in Lewis and Harris. He is an unclean feeder, seldom 
slaughtering his own food, but seeking everywhere for garbage—dlead 
sheep, stranded fish, or a salmon out of the neck of which the otter 
has taken its own tasty bite. His eyrie is generally among the most 
inaccessible crags, but he has been known to rear the mighty fabric in 
a tree, in the midst of some lonely island. Macgillivray found a Sea 
Eagle’s nest in an island in a Hebridean lake, in a mound of rock “not 
higher than could have been reached with a fishihg-rod.” He varies 
greatly i in size, “some specimens measuring only t-x feet from tip to 
tip of the wings, while others are at least one half more.” He is pug- 
nacious as a Cock-robin, and as vulgar as a Vulture, but he can be 
tamed, and in his tame state becomes an interesting pet. The fines: 
extant specimen is in the Stornoway collection of Sir James Mathes, ' 
it was killed in the island of Lewis, and is of gigantic size, and vei s 
light in colour. 

Many other rapacious birds frequent the Hebrides, from the Osprey 
down to the Kestrel, or Wind-hover ; but the most interesting of all 
perhaps, is the Peregrine Falcon, so lovely in form and plumage, and 
so elegant of flight. The Peregrine breeds in all the outer islands, on 
the outlying rocks of Haskair, and even in St. Kilda. He is a 
murderous fellow, killing far more than he can eat, for the sheer sake 
of killing, twisting off the head of a snipe or a ptarmigan as uncon- 
cernedly as a waiter draws a bottle of beer! When he resides near 
the sea, he makes sad havoc among the Puffins and Guillemots. Next 
to him, in point of beauty, is ‘his swift little kinsman, the Merlin, 
pluckiest' of all the hawks, and deftest in the hunt. Game to the 
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bone is the Soog, as he is called by the Celts, and will tackle a quarry 
out of all proportion to his strength. Snipes and Golden Plovers are 
his favourite feeding, and he;will beat the marshes and sea-sands as 
carefully as an old pointer beats the turnips in September. 

While the Eagle and Hawks hunt by day, the Owls prowl by night. 
These latter birds are not numerous in the Hebrides, the short-eared 
owl being the most common ; but I have here and there seen the 
tawny owl hovering on the skirts of the plantations, oftentimes enough 
put up awkwardly by the dogs when beating cover, and likely to 
share a sudden fate at the hands of some bungler, unless protected 
by the sympathetic “ It’s only an Old Wife—poor thing!” of some 
friendly keeper. The last Owl I saw was last night, beating the 
margin of Loch Bee for mice, with that curious limp flap of its downy 
wing, and occasionally resting as still as stone on the overhanging cone 
of a damp boulder, in just the same attitude in which I had not long 
before seen one of his kinsman resting on Browning’s shoulder, in the 
very heart of London. As to the White Owl, the true Cailleach, or 
Old Woman, she seems to have taken some deathly offence at our 
islands, for though there is a ruin on every headland, sorry a one of 
them all will she inhabit. Her ghastly presence would indeed become 
the gloaming hour, when the moon is shining on the ruined belfry of 
Icolmkill ; but not even there, where the Spirit of the sea-loving 
Saint still walks o’ nights, is her weird cry heard, or her ghostly 
flight beheld. 


Not a whit of her tuwhoo! 
Her to woo to her tuwhit ! 


I have sought her in vain in Iona, in Dunstaffnage, in Rodek, and in 
many kindred places, chiefly desolate graveyards ; finding in her 
stead, among the tombs, only the little Clacharan,* in his white neck- 
tie, cluck-clucking as monotonously as a death-watch, and conducting 
eternally, on his own account, a kind of lonely spirit-rapping, in the 
most appropriate place. Among the same desolate homes of the dead, 
I have also found (as Dr. Gray seems to have found) the Sea-gulls 
coming to rest for the night, stealing through the twilight with a slow 
flight, which might be mistaken, at the first glance, for that of the 
Cailleach herself. What the Stone-chat is to graveyards, the Dipper is 
to lonely burns. He has many names in the Isles,—Lon uisye, Gobha 
dubh nan Allt, &e.—but none so sweet as the name familiar to every 
Saxon ear, that of Water-Ouzel. Who has not encountered the little 
fellow, with his light eye and white breast, dipping backwards and 
forwards as he sits on a stone amid the tiny pools and freshets, and 
rising swiftly to follow with swift but exact flight the windings and 
twistings of the stream? and who that has ever so met him, has failed 


* Celtic name of the Stone-chat (Saxicola Rubicola\. 
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to see in his company his faithful and inseparable little mate? He 
likes the waterfall and the brawling linn, as well as the dark pools 
amid the green and mossy heath ; and he is to be found building from 
head to foot of every mountain that can boast a burn, however tiny 
and unpretending. The young are born with the ery of water in 
their ears ; often the nest where they lie and cheep is within a few 
feet of a torrent, the voice of which is a roaring thunder ; and close 
ut hand, amid the spray, the little father-ouzels sit on a mossy stone, 
and sing aloud. 


What pleasures have great princes? &c., 


they seem to be erying, in the very words of the old song. To 
search for water-shells and eat the toothsome larve of the water- 
beetle, and to have the whole of a mountain brook for kingdom,— 
what royal lot can compare with this ? 


Whiles thro’ a linn the burnie plays, 
Whiles thro’ a glen it wimples, 

Whiles bickering thro’ the golden haze 
With flickering dauncing dazzle, ~ 

Whiles cookin’ underneath the braes 
Beneath the flowing hazel !* 


To the eye of the little feathered king and queen, the bubbling 
waters are a world miraculously tinted and sweet with summer 
sound. The life of the twain is full of calm joy. So at least thinks 
the angler, as he crouches under the bank from the shower, and sees 
the cool drops splashing like countless pearls round the Ouzel’s mossy 
throne in the midst of the pool. I hear for the first time, on the 
authority of Doctor Gray, that the Ouzel has been proscribed and 
decimated in many Highland parishes, because, forsooth, he is 
supposed to interfere with the rights of human fishermen! In 
former times, whoever slew one of these lovely birds received as his 
reward the privilege of fishing in the close season ; and a reward of- 
sixpence a head is this day given for the “ Water Craw” in some 
parts of Sutherlandshire. To such a pass come mortal ignorance and 
greed !—ignorance, here quite unaware that the Ouzel never touches 
the spawn of fish at ‘all; and greed, unwilling to grant to a bird so 
gentle and so beautiful even a share of the prodigal gifts of nature. , 

Far more persecuted than the Bird of the Burn is that other 
frequenter of inland waters, the Kingfisher: so lovely, that every 
cruel hand is raised against his life ; so rare through such slaughter, 
that one may now search long and far without ever perceiving the 
azure gleam of its wing. Its head is not unlike that of a Heron, on 


* The lover of Burns must forgive blunders, as I quote from memory. 
VOL, XI. 0) 
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a diminutive scale ; and its attitude, as it sits motionless for hours 
together, on some bough over-hanging the stream, is heron-like in its 
steadfastness and patience. Unsocial and solitary, it deposits its 
pink-white eggs and rears its young in a hole in the green bank. 
Flashing past, it seems like a winged emerald ; in repose, its colour 
is ruddy brown. Seen in any light, it is a thing of perfect beauty, 
not to be spared from the precious things of the student of nature. 
To these Outer Hebrides, it never comes; but it has been found in 
the island of Skye. The dark, shrubless banks of these streams do 
not attract it ; and, moreover, for so sportsmanlike and indefatigable 
a bird, the fishing is bad. It loves a stream shaded with alders and 
dwarf willows, and affects, too, spots well-warmed by the sun. When 
the buds of the water-lilies blow, and the well-oiled leaves float 
around them, when the dragon-fly poises in the leaves and gleams 
brilliantly, when the sun shines golden overhead and below in the 
pool, you see the shadows of the motionless trout on the bright 
stones,—then, creeping near, warily, look for the Kingfisher. There he 
sits, on a green branch near the mouth of his dwelling, arrayed as 
Solomon never was in all his glory, and shadowed by the willow 
tree, 


That grows aslant the brook, 
And shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 


The sun creeps behind a cloud for a moment ; a tiny trout splashes, 
leaving a circle that widens and fades. What was that, the flash of 
an emerald or the gleam of some passing insect? "Twas the King of 
Fishers darting down to seize his tiny prey ; but so swiftly is he back 
again to his point of vantage, that he scarcely seems to have stirred 
at all. 

I sit dreaming, while a panorama of past scenes floats by, each 
scene surrounded by its presiding Spirit of a Bird. In the dizzy air, 
on the “ ribbed sea sands,” through dark pine woods paved with azure 
flowers, amid lone isles blackening in the sea, over swamp, bog, and 
rainbow-kindled marsh, I seem to be winding my ever-changing way. 
The Curlew calls, the Snipe drums, the Blackbird whistles, the Kestrel 
hovers, the Tern wavers, and the Grey-lag twangs. A little ago I was 
in the woods near Bonaw, hearkening by nightfall to the monotonous 
calls of the grasshopper warblers; a moment since, amid the fir 
plantations on the banks of Loch Feochan, I was hearkening to the 
deep-toned plaint of the Cushat, and the whistling of the Mavis, 
just as Tannahill heard them of old in the “bonnie woods of 
Craigielea ”— 


Far ben thy dark green planting’s shade 
The cushat croodles amorouslie ; 

Th: mavis, down thy bughted glade, 
Gars echo ring frae tree to tree | 
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and now, I am floating on the storm-vexed waters of the Minch, out 
of sight of land, with a hurricane of rain around me (though the 
month is July), while a number of tiny Storm-petrels, tempted out 
doubtless by the infernal weather, are hovering up and down, swift 
as insects, close to the yacht’s stern. The tiny Petrel (Thalassidroma 
Pelagica, the bungling pedants have christened him; and, good 
heavens ! what a mountain of a name for such a mite of a bird !) 
breeds everywhere in the Hebrides, affecting chiefly the most exposed 
quarters, such as Canna, Rum, Eigg, and the heads of Skye. They 
fly chiefly by night, but a good stiff breeze, especially if it promises 
to rise, often brings them out by daylight : whence their appearance 
is by many fishermen considered ominous of bad weather. Dr. Gray’s 
description of their flight is perfect. ‘There they were, pattering 
the top of each wave, the broken crest of each they barely touched as 
it rose and threatened our bulwarks. Several times they seemed as 
if they might have been touched by the hand. . . They did not 
appear to pick up anything, but untiringly followed the rising and 
falling of the water—now going down into a hollow, and now rising 
with the wave until the edge broke and curled over, when the little 
feet were let down with a gentle tripping movement as if trying to 
get a footing on the treacherous deep . . . Sometimes, as one of them 
remained in the trough of the sea, until the wave seemed ready to 
engulf the little creature, it mounted sideways to let it pass, and 
down it went on the other side with ‘contemptuous celerity.’” The 
tiny black moth of a bird, measuring not six inches in length, 
burrows in the earth like a Puffin, and lays one small white egg; - 
and after incubation, it feeds its small fluff of white down with oil 
secreted in its crop. So greasy is its body, that one has only to run 
a wick through its body to have a capital lamp ready made. Its 
appearance at sea is deemed ominous enough by sailors (whence its 
familiar name of “ Mother Carey’s Chicken ”), and in good truth with 
some reason, for it seldom ventures far abroad in respectable weather. 
Nothing can be more delicious, to my taste, than the following little 
sketch of the Storm-petrel’s habits, and the sympathetic reader will 
thank me for transcribing it entire :— 


“Twenty years ago my valued correspondent, Mr. Graham, of whom I now 
take leave in these pages, communicated some very interesting notes on the 
Stormy Petrel, the insertion of the substance of which may not. inappro- 
priately bring my labours to a close. Mr.Graham became acquainted with the 
bird through a mere accident. He had, while residing at Iona, made frequent 
excursions to the famous isle of Staffa in a small boat of his own named ‘The 
Ornithologist,’ and on one of these occasions had been compelled, through a 
sudden storm, to remain alone all night on this isolated roosting-place under 
shelter of his boat, which he drew up on the landing and turned bottom 
upwards for the purpose. Of course, in the circumstances, sleep was impos- 
sible ; and during the night he heard the most curious buzzing sounds 
emanating from the rough stony ground he was lying upon, They were not 
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continuous, but broken‘every ten seconds or so by a sharp click. Waiting until 
daylight, he found the strange music issuing from beneath his feet; guided 
by the sound he commenced removing the heavy stones, and being encou- 
raged in his labours by hearing the aout nearer and more distinct—some- 
times ceasing, then g—he worked away till the noise and rolling 
of the rocks seemed to provoke the pi cers musician to renewed efforts, 
until with a vigorous exertion the last great stone was rooted out and the 
mystery laid bare. He saw a little black object shuffling off, leaving its small 
white egg lying on a blade of dry grass which protected it from the hard rock. 
It made no attempt to escape, as if dazzled by the glare of daylight, or stunned 
by the depth of its misfortune, but lay passively in his hand when he took it 
up, uttering only a faint squeak of surprise at the outrage. From this romantic 
island Mr, Graham afterwards procured several young birds, which he kept in 
confinement until they became fledged. He reared them solely upon cod-liver 
oil, which they sucked from a feather dipped into it, clattering their beaks and 
shaking their heads with evident satisfaction. Towards nightfall they became 
exceedingly restless and active ; and on being taken out of their box they sat 
on the table and set their wings in motion so rapidly that they ceased to be 
discernible. Their eyes being closed during this exercise, the whirring of 
their wings apparently fanned the little fellows into the notion that they were 
far out at sea, travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour; and as their bodies 
became buoyant by the action of the wings, their little feet could retain no 
hold of the slippery mahogany ; so the exhibition generally ended by the poor 
Petrels falling backwards and disappearing over the edge of the table. Two of 
these pets died and were sent to me through the post accompanied by a note 
from my friend, informing me that they had both departed this life during 
the roaring of an equinoctial storm.” 
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Requiescant in pace! Who shall say that stone walls do make a 
prison, or iron bars a cage, when even a captive Mother Carey’s 
Chicken, by “ whirring its wings rapidly,” can “fan itself into the 
notion that it is far away at sea?” Think of that, ye chamber- 
followers of the Byronic! Even in your false romantic flights, when, 
molly-coddling in a study (or a stew), ye make believe to be leading 
corsairs to death, and offering proud love to dark-eyed Eastern maids, 
ye are still far behind the little Petrel in his prison. He has seen 
veritable storm, and his mind travels back to delights well-known 
and well-loved ; ye, on the other hand, shut your eyes like him, 
merely conjure up the vapours of an idle fancy, have no experience 
to record, no delight to remember that is not a delusion and a closet- 
sham. 

So much for the Petrel, whose very name is breezy and smelling of 
sea-salt. What bird comes next? What picture next appears? In 
a lonely lochan, glossy black, and with never reed or flower to relieve 
its sadness, under a dark sky seamed with silvern streaks, there rises 
a rocky isle, and close to the isle swims the Learga, or Black-throated 
Diver, troubling the brooding silence with his weird cry—Deoch ! 
deoch ! tha’n loch a traogbadh!* Sunset on Loch Scavaig, the ocean 
glassy-still, and the Coolins rising lurid in the red light streaming 


*.*§ Drink! drink ! the lake is nearly dried up.” 
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over the western ocean, while the Solan drops like a bullet to his 
prey, and ‘ 


The cormorant flaps o’er a sleek ocean-floor 
Of tremulous mother-of-pearl. 


Twilight on the slopes of the mountains of Mull, and the evening 
star glimmering over the dark edge of the fir-wood, while the ghost- 
moths begin to issue from their green hiding-places, and the Night 
Gar, looming on the summit of a tree, utters his monotonous call. 
A spring morning, with broken clouds and a rainbow, gleaming on 
the isles of Loch Awe, and cuckoos multitudinous as leaves in 
Vallambrosa telling their name to all the hills. The prospects are 
endless, the cries confusing as the chorus of birds in Aristophanes : 


Toro, toro, toro, toro, toro, toro, toro, toro, toro, 
Kickaban, kickaban, 
Toro, toro, toro, toro, tobrix ! 


With these for guides, one may wander further and see stranger 
scenes than ever came under the eyes of Peisthetaerus or the 
Nephelococcygians ; but, indeed, modern culture scarcely knows even 
their names, and the spots where they dwell scarcely attract even 
the passing tourist. Wonderful indeed is modern ignorance, only to 
be paralleled by modern fatuity. Few men know the difference 
between the Birch and the Hornbeam, the Curlew and the Whimbrel. 
Modern authors, poets particularly, write as if they had been brought 
up in a dungeon or a hothouse, never breathing the fresh air or behold- 
ing plants and birds in a state of nature. “ It is a fool’s life, as they 
will find when they get to the end of it, if not before.” The pursuit 
of false comforts, the desire of vain accomplishments, the sucking of 
social lollipops, these are modern vanities. I was speaking the other 
day with one of the best educated men in England, a party finished 
to the finger-tips, great in philosophy, and “in Pindar and poets 
unrivalled.” He had never seen an eagle or a red deer; he could 
neither shoot, fish, nor swim ; he was sea-sick whenever he left dry 
land ; he believed the “sheets” of a boat to be her ,“ sails”; he 
knew (as Browning expresses it) “ the Latin word for Parsley,” but he 
had never even heard of “white” heather. For this being, his 
University had done all it could, and had turned him out in the world 
about as ignorant as a parrot, and as helpless, for all manly intents 
and purposes, as a new-born baby. 


The world is too much with us. Late or soon, 


Getting or spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in Nature that is ours. 


So far, at least, as the knowledge of birds is concerned, the ordinary 
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extent of knowledge may be safely summed up in the memorable con- 
versation attached to the cut in “ Punch ”—“ What’s that, Bill? An 
’Awk ?”—“ No, stoopid ; it’s a Howl!” when in point of fact, if I 
remember rightly, the subject of conversation was neither one nor 
the other. 

That “’Awk” brings me, by a natural transition, to the Great Auk, 
or Garefowl, the very name of which alone makes ornithologists prick 
up their ears, and in which even vulgarity is now interested, because 
the species is supposed to be extinct. This extraordinary bird has 
from time immemorial been a theme for wonder-stricken travellers. 
Martin, in his “‘ Voyage to St. Kilda,” published in 1698, describes 
the Garefowl as “above the size of a Solan Goose, of a black colour, 
red. about the eyes, a large white spot under each eye, a long broad 
bill, stands stately, his whole body erected, his wings short, he flyeth 
not at all, layes his egg upon the bare rock, which, if taken away, he 
layes no more for that year ; his egg is twice as big as that of a Solan 
Goose, and is variously spotted black, green, and dark.” Sixty 
years later, the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay landed in St. Kilda, remained 
there a month and afterwards wrote a history of the island. He 
writes thus of the Great Auk : “I had not an opportunity of knowing 
a very curious fowl, sometimes seen upon this coast, and an absolute 
stranger, I am apt to believe, in every other part of Scotland. The 
men of Herta call it the Garefowl, corruptly, perhaps, instead of 
Rarefowl, a name probably given it by some one of those foreigners, — 
whom either choice or necessity drew into this secure region. This 
bird is above four feet in length, from the bill to the extremities of 
its feet ; its wings are, in proportion to its size, very short, so that 
they can hardly poise or support the weight of its very large body. 
His legs, neck, and bill are extremely long. It lays the egg, which, 
according to the account given me, exceeds that of a goose no less 
than the latter exceeds the egg of a hen, close by the sea mark, being 
incapable, on account of its bulk, to soar up to the cliffs. It makes 
its appearance in the month of July. The St. Kildians do not 
receive an annual visit from this strange bird as from all the rest 
in the list, and from many more. It keeps at a distance from them, 
they know not where, for a course of years. From what land or ocean 
it makes its uncertain voyages to their isle is perhaps a mystery. A 
gentleman who had been in the West Indies informed me that 
according to the description given of him, he must be the Penguin of 
that clime, a fowl that points out the proper soundings of sea-faring 
people.” Again, 1793, that delightful romancist, the Rev. John 
Lane Buchanan, wrote an account of St. Kilda and its birds, and 
averred that the Garefowl’s egg “ exceeds that of a goose as much as 
that of the latter exceeds that of a hen.” Lastly, let me quote Dr. 
Gray’s summary of the most recent appearances of the now missing 
bird :— 
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“No recent visitor to the island of St. Kilda appears to have received any 
satisfactory information regarding the existence of the Great Auk there. 
There is not even the bare mention of it in the ‘ Journal of an Excursion to 
St. Kilda,’ published in Glasgow in 1838 by P. Maclean, a writer who fur- 
nishes an interesting account of the birds on the authority of the then resident 
clergyman, the Rev. Neil Mackenzie, who had been there eight years; and Mr. 
John Macgillivray, who visited the island in 1840, was informed that though 
the bird was by no means of uncommon occurrence about St. Kilda, none had 
been known to breed there for many years past, and that the‘ oldest inhabitant’ 
only recollected the procuring of three or four examples. Mr. Elwes, who 
visited the island in H. M.S. Harpy on 22nd May, 1868, has the following re- 
marks in a valuable paper on the ‘ Bird Stations of the Outer Hebrides,’ con- 
tributed to the ‘ Ibis’ for 1869 :—‘ On landing we were met by the minister, 
Mr. Mackay, who appeared very glad to see anyone, as may well be imagined. 
Strange to say, he did not seem to take any interest in or to know much about 
the birds, though he has been two years among the people whose thoughts are 
more occupied by birds than anything else, and who depend principally upon 
them for their living. I showed a picture of the Great Auk, which Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, Junr., had kindly sent me, to the people, some of whom appeared to 
recognise it, and said that it had not been seen for many years ; but they were 
so excited by the arrival of strangers, that it was impossible to get them tosay 
more about it, and though Mr. Mackay promised to take down any stories or 
information about the bird that he could collect, when they had leisure to 
think about it, he has not as yet sent me any. I do not think, however, that 
more than two or three examples are at all likely to have been seen in the last. 
forty years, as Mr. Atkinson of Newcastle, who went there in 1831, does not 
say a word about it in his paper * beyond mentioning the name, and neither 
John Macgillivray, who visited the place in 1840, nor Sir W. Milner, says that 
any specimen had been recently procured. I believe that Bullock was also 
there about 1818; and as he had not long before met with the species in 
Orkney, there is little doubt he would have mentioned it to somebody if he 
had heard of any having been recently procured at St. Kilda. I made every 
inquiry about this bird on the north and west coast of Lewis, and showed 
pictures of it to the fishermen ; but all agreed that nothing of the sort had 
been seen since they could remember.’ Writing in 1861, Professor Newton, 
in a paper contributed by him to the ‘ Ibis’ for that year, on Mr. Wolley’s re- 
searches in Iceland respecting the Garefowl, states that Sir William Milner 
had informed him that within the last few years he had become possessed of 
a fine Great Auk, which he had reason to believe had been killed in the He- 
brides. This specimen was found to have been stuffed with turf. The Great 
Auk is not mentioned by Dr. Patrick Neill in his ‘Tour through the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands,’ printed in 1806, a work which contains a full list of the 
birds known to inhabit that district ; nor is it alluded to by Dr. John Barry 
in his ‘ History of the Orkney Islands,’ which appeared in the following year. 
Negative evidence like this, however, may not carry much weight. Low, who 
died in 1795, but whose natural history manuscript was not published till 
1813, remarks as follows :—‘I have often inquired about the Great Auk espe- 
cially, but cannot find it is ever seen here ;’ + yet nearly twenty years later it 
was found by Mr. Bullock, who was but a casual visitor. The following re- 
marks from an interesting little work entitled, ‘ The Ornithologist’s Guide to 
the Islands of Orkney and Shetland,’ published in 1837, by Robert Dunn, now 
of Stromness, may not be out of place :—‘ I have never seen a living specimen 


* Trans. Nat. His. Soc., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1832. 
¢ Fauna Orcailiensis, p. 107. 
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of this bird, nor do I believe it ever visits Shetland. I made inquiries at every 
place I visited, but no one knew it: had such a remarkable bird been seen 
there, I must have heard of it. During my stay at Orkney, and while on a 
visit at Papa Westra, I was informed by Mr. Trail, whom I had the pleasure of 
seeing two or three times, that a pair of these birds were constantly seen there 
for several years, and were christened by the people the King and Queen of 
the Auks. Mr. Bullock, on his tour through these islands, made several at- 
tempts to obtain one, but was unsuccessful. About a fortnight after his de- 
parture one was shot and sent to him, and the other then forsook the place. 
Mr. Trail supposed they had a nest on the island, but on account of its exposed 
situation the surf must have washed the eggs from the rocks, and thus pre- 
vented any further increase.’ Ten years later another little work on the 
* Natural History of Orkney’ was issued by Dr. W. B. Baikie and Mr. Robert 
Heddle, who thus speak of the Great Auk :—‘ This bird has not visited Orkney 
for many years. One was seen off Fair Isle in June, 17s. A pair appeared 
in Papa Westra for several years.’ *’ 


The ornithologists still hope ; the prospect every day grows more 
depressing. The cruel hand of man has done its work, and the pro- 
bability is that the Garefowl is extinct, dead as the Dodos, to which, 
in its inability to fly and its voracious tastes, it bore a strong 
resemblance. This vanishing away lends to the species a strange 
interest. Were Garefowls numerous as Puffiins, we should esteem 
them little, wonder at them still less ; but the charm of mystery has 
been given, and even my well-crammed man who could not tell a 
Birch from a Hornbeam, would be interested here. © Garefowl !— 


. . . Thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides. 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the wondrous world,— 


if (as may well happen) there still exists some scattered survivor of 
thy race, woe to him, let him keep to his Icelandic solitude; for a 
price is set upon his head, and even the half savage Lapp and Finn 
know his value in the white man’s market. For mine own part, my 
course even now lies St. Kilda-ward ; and if, in some of these isolated 
waters, I should see the lost bird lingering, I shall be as wonder-stricken 
as one who should suddenly stumble upon the Dodo ; but as to shoot- 
ing or otherwise injuring a feather of the poor persecuted fellow, why, 
to parody the words of Canning’s knife-grinder, , 


“T kill the Garefowl ? I will see thee d—d first !” 


I should rather endeavour to drive him out of danger,—to take him 
on board, for example, and run with him northward, to some solitary 
ocean isle; and afterwards to keep my secret ; for were Professor 
Newton, or any other pundit, to hear of my offence, why, as Bottom 
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has _ it, “’twere pity of my life!” Still, were my search crowned 
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with success, to secure the bird, even for so friendly a purpose, would 
not be so easy. “ First catch your Garefowl!” It has been said 
that the bird was swift enough to elude even a six-oared boat, and if 
a survivor still swims, I pray with all my heart that Neptune or some 
other ocean-god may quadruple his speed ! 

I have had enough of this day-dream. Closing the book that has 
conjured up so many pleasant pictures, and looking forth for a moment 
I see that the gale is abating, for the “carry” above in the clouds is 
running as fast as the wind below on the water; and I must fly 
across the Minch to get last-month’s letters, and perhaps a few more 
abusive articles from a spirited and high-minded public press. 

Ronert BucHayay. 











THE LOVE-LETTER. 


—_—~— 


“ Jai vu les meurs de mon temps, et jai publié cette lettre.” 
La NOUVELLE HELO!ISE. 





Ir this should fail, why then I scarcely know 
What should succeed. Here’s brilliancy (and banter), 
Byron ad lib., a chapter of Rousseau ;— 
If this should fail, then tempora mutantur; 
Style’s out of date, and love, as a profession, 
Acquires no aid from beauty of expression. 


“The men who think as I, I think, are few,” 
(Cynics would say ’twere well if they were fewer) ; 

“<«T am not what I seem ’,”—(indeed, ’tis true ; 
Though, as a sentiment, it might be newer) ; 

“ Mine is a soul whose deeper feelings lie 


More deep than words ”—(as these exemplify). ? 





“T will not say when first your beauty’s sun 
Ililumed my life,”—{it needs imagination) ; 
‘For me to see you and to love were one,” — 
(This will account for some precipitation) ; 
“ Let it suffice that worship more devoted 
Ne’er throbbed,” et cetera. The rest is quoted. 


“If Love can look with eyes prophetical,”— 

(Ah, if he could, how many would be single !), 
“ If truly spirit unto spirit call,”— 

(The ears of some most terribly must tingle !) 
“Then I have dreamed you will not turn your face.” 
This next, I think, is more than common-place. 


“Why should we speak, if Love, interpreting, 
Forestall the speech with favour found before ? 
Why should we plead /—it were an idle thing, 
If Love himself be Love’s ambassador !” 
Blot, as I live. Shall we erase it? No;— 
It shows we write currente calamo. 





















THE LOVE-LETTER. 


“To you my fate, my fortune, I commit,”— 
(In point of fact, the last is not extensive) ; 
“Without you I am poor indeed,”—(omit, 
*Tis true but crude—'twould make her apprehensive) ; 
“My life is yours—I lay it at your feet,”— 
(Having no choice but Hymen or the Fleet). 


“Give me the right to stand within the shrine, 
Where never yet my faltering feet intruded ; 
Give me the right to call you wholly mine,”— 
(Id est, Consols and Three-per-cents included) ; 
“To guard your rest from every care that cankers, 
To keep your life,”—(and balance at your bankers). 


“ Compel me not to long for your reply ; 
Suspense makes havoc with the mind ”—(and muscles) ; 
“Winged Hope takes flight,”"—-(that means that I must fly, 
Default of funds, to Paris or to Brussels) ; 
“T cannot wait! My own, my queen—Priscilla ! 
Write by return.” And xow for a Manilla ! 


“Miss Blank,” at “ Blank.” Jemima, let it go, 

And I, meanwhile, will idle with “Sir Walter ;” 
Stay, let me keep the first rough copy, though— 

’T will serve again. There’s but the name to alter, 
And Love, that needs, must knock at every portal, 
Tn forma pauperis. We are but mortal ! 


Austin Dosson. 








HEAD-DRESSES. 


——— 


Part I.—Form. 


A womay’s head-dress may not be so important as her head ; but 
there can be no doubt that what she chooses to wear on her head, 
and the way in which she chooses to wear it, vastly affect her personal 
appearance for better or worse. 

As this is an age when ladies receive from the sterner sex pro- 
fuse hints for the cultivation of their brains, it can hardly be considered 
presumption if one of their own sex venture to give them a few 
hints about something exterior to the brain, but which ought never 
to be independent of it—namely, their head-dresses. 

Since we desire to persuade, let us invert the stern moral order 
which some writers on Art would doubtless adopt, and let us suggest 
that a head-dress must be, first, becoming, second, beautiful, and 
third, useful. : 

I put last that quality which naturally ought to come first, because 
we have quitted the primitive idea of what a head-dress should be. 
Of course, its first object was either to shield from cold or to shelter 
from heat, but the second quality almost immediately apparent was 
that a head-dress has a powerful effect on the face in either beautify- 
ing it or the reverse. And the whole recognised tone of modern 
fashions is such that no woman would ever adopt for its usefulness 
what was not becoming, while she would gladly sacrifice her own 
comfort to what she calls her “ looks ;” and she would not necessarily 
be wrong, if she only knew a little more about the matter, and could 
sometimes: see herself as others see her. But because women as a 
rule do not know what beauty means, do not consider that the 
“fitting” and “appropriate” have always their part in what is 
really beautiful, therefore they catch at whatever presents itself as a 
novelty. ‘‘Oh,” they say, “I never looked like this before! What 
a change—how delightful!” but they do not pause to think whether 
the old fashion became them better—whether the new one reveals 
more clearly the slight shrinking of the jaw or spoils the pretty 
colour still blooming in the cheek. 

Women usually like something which gives them height, piquancy, 
and above all conspicuousness. They are not to be blamed for this. 
A woman’s réle is to attract, and, when she has attracted, to enchant. 
But in following this aim too zealously, she often outruns the scent 
by a long way, after the fashion of young and inexperienced hounds. 
A woman ought never to forget that sometimes in gaining a little 
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she loses much. As for instance when the hair a few years ago was 
turned up with a sweep, and the bonnet dwindled to a tuft, every 
woman gladly threw aside the “curtain” which had shiclded her 
throat from the sun, and every woman lost her white neck. Again, 
when a little hat was worn like a round target against a mountain, 
women said they were going to shade their eyes, but in reality 
they only sacrificed the whole of the forehead and eyebrows (usually 
the best part of the face) to the most unmeaning saucer that ever 
rested on a snub. 

First, then, a head-dress should set off, and should draw the eye 
to, the noblest portions of the face. It ought to conceal a bad out- 
line ; it should display a fine one ; it should in colour enhance the 
complexion, whatever it may be ; it should xo deform the shape of 
the head; and it should throw up the hair. 

Secondly, it ought of course to be a pretty object in itself, and 
made of handsome materials. It occupies the place of honour in the 
whole toilette, and is not, like the skirt, liable to collect the dirt of 
the ground, nor, like the bodice, apt to be hidden under a bushel ; it 
is always conspicuous, and has a character to keep up. It might 
therefore with propriety be the most expensive part of the attire. 

Thirdly, and in addition, we may just hint—we hope without 
offence—that if it can be useful and comfortable, it is just as well. 

Can we not imagine some head-gear that might satisfy all three of 
the above demands? Can we not, by studying the pictures of the 
finest masters, and the costumes of distant climes, discover some that 
have done so? or (since a violent wrench from all connection with 
modern customs would be too much to expect of fashion and her 
votaries) may we not gather some hints by which we might mould our 
present head-gear into a more beautiful and fitting form, and adapt 
it first to the faces of the fair wearers and then to purposes of utility? 

There are many races among whom, though they must be called 
nearly savage, the hair-dressing is of so ingenious and permanent a 
nature that it serves the purpose of a cap or hat. Livingstone and 
other writers tell us of people, whose hair in childhood, when it is 
scanty, is considered in déshabille, but as it lengthens is gradually 
woven into peculiar forms which are never unloosed, and only at ripe 
age does the elaborate construction become perfect. It takes from 
five to ten years (I quote from memory) to dress the hair. By that 
time it presents the appearance of a cap or helmet of close matted 

fabric decorated with beads and birds’ feathers, and no extra protec- 
tion is necessary, except perhaps an occasional broad leaf, as an 
umbrella when the sun is very hot. 

But these are not cases which would fairly come under our notice 
in this place, nor would they help us much in our pursuit of beauty 
We must discuss head-dressing apart from hair-dressing, and we may 
return te the latter. by-and-by. 
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The turban is an old institution—as old probably as any head-gear 
we can find ; and it has many merits. In the first place it has that 
of bringing into close contact with the face some one colour or com- 
bination of colours, which at once gives character to the whole face, 
and in most cases improves the features. Unless the latter be very 
coarse or irregular, a turban, when not too heavy, usually has a good 
effect. It requires, however, to be put on with great care and grace, 
and the countenance should be well studied before its exact position 
is finally fixed. Guido probably felt the peculiar charm of the turban 
when he placed one upon the quiet melancholy head of Beatrice 
Cenci. There is a pathetic dignity in that face which is enhanced 
by this head-dress, and which would certainly be impaired if any 
other cap were substituted. We could scarcely find a better example 
of an effective turban. 

The turban has, however, the disadvantage of generally concealing 
the hair; and though it was much in vogue fifty years ago with old 
and middle-aged ladies, it has never become a favourite with the 
young, who justly feel that they have only a few years to display 
those luxuriant tresses, which are certainly the most natural and 
appropriate ornaments of a youthful face. And yet in cases where 
the hair is not too beautiful and luxuriant to be dispensed with, a 
craftily-disposed turban would be a far more picturesque and seemly 
ornament than halfa bushel of borrowed hair. Would that the young 
girls of the present day had the taste and valour even to try some- 
thing new, that would not be at the same time absurd ! 

The ancient Romans appear to have consulted utility alone in 
their choice of head-gear; but in their grand and simple costume 
beauty came unsought. They had hats for travelling, and they also 
wore them while sitting in the theatre, to shade them from the bura- 
ing sun ; but on ordinary occasions they wore no covering on their 
heads ; they walked abroad as free in attire as they were within their 
houses ; on emergency they could always draw the graceful toga over 
them, and we may still see statues of their stately forms with the 
long folds reaching from the head to the feet, and following every 
movement of the frame as they fell. 

If we confine ourselves to English fashions, we of course find our 
first ancestors clothed in the Roman dress, or something very like 
it—tunic, stola, and toga—the long folds fastened by fibule, and the 
cloak pulled over the head like a hood, other head-coverings being 
very rare. Later in the Saxon time, the hood or “head-rail” had 
become detached from the main garment, but was an indispensable 
part of the dress, females of all ranks being seldom or never seer 
without it, and even royal ladies wearing it under their crowns. But 
this was too good to last, and too good to hope to revive. 

The Normans brought in the fashion of long plaits of hair, reaching 
to the hips, and sometimes bound with ribbons or encased in silk of 
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various colours,—a pretty fashion, but one that made some additional 
head-dress requisite. With the Plantagenets we have the first hint 
of the veil as distinct from the hood, and soon after appear the 
strange and varied head-dresses which we must discuss in detail, and 
wherein we may see how the simplicity and utility of the earlier times 
that had so much beauty in them had given place to a vain craving 
after mere beauty, which grew less and less as the fair wearers sacri- 
ticed more and more convenience, sense, and propriety in its pursuit. 

Some of the first of these head-dresses which were small and formed 
like crowns, or like caps, are very dignified as well as pretty, and 
would be most pleasing could they be introduced in the modern 
toilette, which they would suit very well; but it seems as though 
directly the idea occurred to the ladies that a head-dress was to be 
beautiful, whether useful or no, they all lost their heads together! 
When they found that a cap could be made of rich materials and 
trimmed with jewels and goldsmith’s work, the mania of every 
woman for outdoing her sisters in profusion and size, rapidly spread, 
and the caps soon ceased to be anything but ludicrous. 

The stiff close caul, curiously enriched but (from the entire con- 
cealment of the hair) very trying to the face, with its pendant veil, 
soon began to swell into excrescences, and every variation of hard- 
ness and angularity was in vogue till the fatal horns were brought 
from the East, and turbans along with them. At first these horns 
were only hinted at, by long wires upholding a broad short veil, with 
heavy lumps of broidery covering the ears ; but ere long the real 
thing was preferred to its semblance, and a time came when a bull’s 
horns were faithfully imitated in form and position, so that a crowd 
of ladies really did look like a herd of cattle. The heart-shaped 
head-dress, long a favourite, stiff and absurd as it was, appears mild 
when compared with the two formidable horns; but the decoration 
of them was often very fine. The turbans were worn much too large ; 
in all cases the hair around the face was utterly hidden; but one 
variety of turban, perforated in the middle, permitted the lady’s hair 
to fall down her back in a straight mass, precisely like a horse’s tail. 

There was one horn-shaped head-dress which had its merits—the 
single long horn rising backward from the forehead two feet or more, 
and which is still found in Syria. It was made of dark cloth or 
other stiff materials (sometimes indeed of metal), often embroidered, 
and from the summit hung a long transparent veil, which either fell 
upon the train or was gathered over the arm. There was a great 
deal of stately grace in this curious head-dress, which was more 
sensible and less inconvenient than a good many we have tried since ; 

but we do not think it will ever come in fashion again. It would be 
indeed too stately, and in many ways unfitted for the hurry and speed 
of our modern life—the crowd of modern parties, the narrowness of 
modern rooms, the bustle of modern streets. But in it every woman 
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looked like a queen, and there was more room in life when it was in 
vogue. ; 

A veil is almost always a beautiful thing, though at this period it 
was made as ugly as it well could be—extended by long wires into 
fantastic shapes, so that it must have been impossible for a lady to 
sit in any chair with a moderately high back. But as in those days 
the bed, or the bench that ran along its side, was the usual seat, 
perhaps this was not felt to be a drawback. 

When the horns ceased to be fashionable, the cauls became again 
small and close to the head, till the huge ruffs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury banished them altogether, and the hair was worn over a high 
cushion, and often very tastefully adorned with strings of jewels. 

The neck-ruff, except in its hugest phase, is a very becoming orna- 
ment and improves the face. Many a pretty face surmounts a thin 
and unshapely throat ; indeed, a beautiful throat isa very rare thing ; 
and the ruff conceals an ugly neck, detracts from a worn jaw, and 
yet can be coaxed down in the front with advantage, if the throat be 
pretty enough to render its exposure advisable. The ruff, running 
around a dress low in the front, the plaits lessened in depth towards 
the extremities, had often an extremely good effect, and would be a 
good thing to introduce ; only, when it had to be held up by a wire 
support, it became ridiculous. Hoods and broad hats were alike worn 
with the ruff; the latter sometimes very tall, at others with a low 
flat crown ; beauty, apparently, being sought for at home only, while 
convenience was consulted out of doors. 

A head-dress admitting of very pretty modifications, which we 
may see in one of its best forms in the pictures of Mary Stuart, 
was worn in Elizabeth’s reign. It consisted of a broad cap with a 
wired edge, and the wire could be bent in any way around the face. 
The form adopted by the Queen of Scots is exceedingly pretty—a 
simple dip over the forehead, the ears being displayed. The richest 
lace was profusely used at this time. The ruff, the cap, the cuffs, 
collars, handkerthiefs, and aprons were all adorned with point lace, 
aud there is no more beautiful ornament for a woman than these 
laces, of which the patterns are picturesque in the extreme, and the 
manufacture a chef-Ceuvre of art, though they were in those days 
sometimes spoiled with blue, red, and green starch. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century we find pictures of 
women wearing their hair loose, and covered by a long couvre-chef, 
with or without a hood beneath it, descending, in easy graceful folds, 
almost to the feet ; indeed, the simple splendour of the whole costume 
of Charles IT.’s time has never been surpassed. But in head-dresses 
there was nothing very distinctive worn, rather a picturesque abandon 
of nature was preferred—a string of pearls, a cloud of lace, and 
laisser-aller. 

If our fair ladies would adopt the beauty of this costume, without 
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its defects, we should have no more to desire. 
on that picture, and then on this / 

In the time of the Georges many monstrosities arose on the head, 
which we cannot wish to revive,—exaggerations of styles pretty in 
themselves—enormous caps, and the thing called, perhaps in irony, 
a “commode.” This we are daily expecting to see in modern drawing- 
rooms ; for, besides its extreme uncomfortableness and temporary 
nature, which alone would recommend it to the milliner, it fulfilled 
one of a lady’s favourite requirements—it was very tall. The com- 
mode was a row, or series of rows one above another, of stiff plaited 
lace, that shot up from the face, unsupported, like a peacock’s crest, 
sometimes to more than the face’s length. Women had tried to be 
bullocks, they now tried to be birds ; and though the crest, perhaps, 
gave piquancy to some faces, it utterly ruined any but a saucy or a 
stern one: the straight V-shaped body, the long skinny train, assisted 
to impart a bird-like appearance. We may see, however, that, in « 
cross old lady, the commode lent a sharp and threatening aspect, 
which might prove a sufficiently wholesome check on 2 family of 
unruly children. It must have been almost as powerful as a birch rod. 

After this came the beautiful little coquettish Watteau cap, which 
we have lately adopted in an emasculated form; and then, about 
1750, the ladies’ heads began to rise into the tawdry towers three 
feet high, which we must leave to that uncleanly date ; and no pretty 
head-dresses have been seen in England since. If we except, per- 
haps, the immensely broad hats, lined with a colour (which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has been able to make beautiful), and nicknamed, from 
their extent, “ donkey-races,”—the sugar-loaf bonnet, and the fashions 
which followed the attempt to introduce classic forms, of a detest- 
able and debased kind, are all too ugly, and, moreover, too weari- 
some, to describe at length. There was not even humour to break 
the blank monotony of ugliness in both shape and colour (the mix- 
tures of which were simply awful) ; and if we wish to find any hints 
available for our own apparel we shall have now to leave England 
for other lands. But here, dropping history for the present, we shall 
proceed to inquire what kind of head-gear the ladies of our own time 


It is painful to look 


.may wear with advantage. 


OUT OF DOORS. 


For summer out-door wear, nothing in the world can be so beauti- 
ful and convenient as the short black or white veil worn by the 
Milanese and other Italian women. The Milanese is a black veil, 
about two feet square, and, of course, of many different qualities ; it 
is worn in many styles : sometimes it covers the entire face and head, 
and shades the neck completely ; at others it is caught up in order to 
show the hair, in massive braids and plaits. Sometimes it seems all 
on the top of the head ; sometimes all at the back of it, with a spray 
VOL. XL P 
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of jessamine behind the car. Indeed, individual taste could hardly 
have better scope than in these little veils. We are struck at Milan 
by the extreme beauty and grace of the women, some of them with 
hair powdered white, others with their native dark tresses—but all 
veiled. The same woman in a veil and in a bonnet is hardly to be 
recognised: in the first she will, perhaps, look stately and most 
graceful ; while in the second, with no flow of folds to enhance the 
easy movements of the throat—no softening shadow of delicate 
patterns around the shoulders—she will appear stiff and uninterest- 
ing. The explanation is not far to seck. Everybody has not the 
unspeakable charm of carriage and action of a really graceful woman, 
any more than everybody has a beautiful face; but there are some 
fashions of dress which undoubtedly add grace, as there are others 
which add piquancy, &c. Long folds always lend a smoothness, an 
undulating flow, to the body: anything that fills up and furnishes the 
sides of the face adds softness and roundness to even the fairest. 
Something rather full and lofty on the top of the head is generally 
an improvement, a8 so many heads are flat or uneven at the top. 
This light and manageable Italian veil has all sorts of merits, as it 
can be gathered in any number of forms; and when the lace is 
mingled with a flower or a broad riband, it is, perhaps, the most 
entirely satisfactory head-dress that can be found. 

There is really no reason why this should not be adopted in Eng- 
land. The material might cost just as much or as little as one chose 
—from five shillings to fifty pounds ; a white crape veil would not last 
x shorter time than a white crape bonnet, and there would be no 
wires to press the head when the heat makes clothing of any kind a 
nuisance ; while a black lace veil would last a long time, would pre- 
serve that greatest of all charms, a snowy neck, and be lighter than 2 
hat. And how beautiful would a fair English girl’s face appear in it ! 

Gipsy and other hats that throw a pleasing shadow over the eyes 
(and, by the way, preserve the forehead) are extremely becoming. 

For winter wear, the nearest approach to beauty would be a hood. 
The round hoods worn in Watteau’s time, of black silk, or other 
material, lined with a colour, often crowned with a saucy little shep- 
herdess hat, proved beyond everything becoming to the face. A still 
more picturesque hood is the Russian baschlik, which is drawn over 
the hat a little way, and, crossing under the chin, falls in two em- 
broidered ends behind. The ears may be exposed or not ; a well- 
chosen colour adds wonderfully to the beauty of the face ; the hood 
preserves from cold—there are no red tips to noses and ears in this 
at once coquettish and comfortable hood, and were it general in 
England, there would soon be no more influenzas and red eyes. The 
only vbjection that could at present be urged against the baschlik is 
that it conceals the “back hair ;” but a little hair may be coaxed 
forward with wonderfully good effect, and even the golden-haired 
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need not fear that their locks will shine unseen. Surely the chignon 
is of less consequence than ared nose! And besides this, an ob- 
jection which was not considered throughout so many centuries of 
head-dressing can hardly be all-important now. The entire display 
of the hair in the public streets is a very recent fashion. 

It always seems to me a great fault in the bonnets of the present 
day that they are—and look—so temporary. We are not going to 
urge young ladies to spend less money on them; we are hardly so 
visionary as that !—but we do say, that when a couple of guineas are 
spent every month or so on a new construction of most unmeaning: 
tufts and spangles (intrinsically worth less than a third of that 
money), something better might be got for a very little more, and 
something which would last more than a very little longer. A wired 
edifice of tulle and velvet (two materials that, from their contrast, 
do not easily mix well), trimmed with a mass of valueless blonde, a 
spray of tinsel, and perhaps a bird’s-nest in an impossible position at 
one side, or something else equally bad in taste, e.g., moths, beetles, 
lizards, mice, &c., can never be a beautiful object ; and, when stuck 
at the top of a tall chignon, fails to soften or set off the face, and yet 
it has cost two pounds! Why not spend five or ten pounds once in 
the season, or twice if you like, and have a graceful head-dress of 
fine lace or some other rare material; or else some cap of definite 
shape, ornamented with real jewels, filagree, or embroidery? A 
“bonnet,” which after all is to occupy the place of honour, might 
then be a work of art in itself, and could be made really to suit the 
countenance, which a formless tuft of fluff, requiring to be fastened 
on with hair-pins, never can be. 

We confess we are unable to see why, when jewels, furs, and lace 
of real value are worn on every other part of the person, the head 
and crown of all should be decorated with only the most worthless 
stuff. The artificial flowers in bonnets and hats are generally detest- 
able (indeed, artificial flowers, except when quite deceptive, should 
never be worn, and all who can afford it should wear real flowers). 
The large and gaudy insects that crawl over them are cheap and 
nasty to the last degree. The blonde, when once soiled, is of no 
further use, and the feathers are dyed and often mutilated scraps 
from the commonest fowls—a sight detestable to any one loving 
either art or nature. Even the veils now worn are worth nothing— 
raw-edged morsels of cheap net tightly bound over the nose, to the 
ruin of eyelashes of any length or beauty ; the whole head-dress is, 
in fact, a mass of rubbish. The same money spent in fewer andi 
better ornaments would make ladies’ heads appear less trivial, less 
obviously ter-porary, than they do now. But before women pat 
sensible, not “o say beautiful, things outside their heads, they will 
have to put a little more inside them. At present the bonnets and 
the brains they cover are not unfit companions. 

e3 
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IN-DOORS. 

For in-door wear we could wish more head-dresses were in vogue. 
Hair unornamented, when plentiful, and when prettily arranged, is 
always beautiful, of course ; but there are so many cases where, from 
the hair not being of a very fine colour, or the complexion being pale 
or imperfect, some decoration of the head would be a vast improve- 
ment. The simple ribbon or snood that many young girls wear, 
simply passed around the hair and tied, is an extremely good and 
simple fashion, and, when the colour is well chosen, often makes a 
bad coarse brown appear richer, and the face clearer. The net, in 
vogue some years ago, may be a very beautiful ornament. A gold 
net, or one netted in colours and beads, especially light blue, is very 
pretty and appropriate, but the hair requires to be tastefully arranged 
beneath it. The slovenly habit of just brushing the hair into a tail, 
and then passing a net over it, so that the net hangs down long and 
only half filled, will never do: no hair is sufficiently abundant to fill 
out a net well without some care in arrangement: at the same time 
hard and ill-disguised padding is equally out of place. The hair 
usually requires to be waved, and then gathered up broadly and 
shortly—the meshes of the net being sufficiently wide to show the 
colour of the hair within it. 

It is a pity that caps are so entirely forgotten by young people. 
They seem to be considered only fit for servants and great-grand- 
mothers. Even middle-aged ladies fancy that, by assuming a cap, 
they are renouncing youth; whereas, by continuing to expose the 
bald patch on their heads, and the increasing thinness of their locks, 
they imagine they still retain it. This is a terrible mistake. The 
bad taste which does not scrupulously coticeal such a misfortune as a 
bald patch cannot be too severely condemned ; at the same time 
there is no reason why anything so becoming, so coquettish, and so 
cleanly as some sort of cap should not be adopted by the young. 
Fifty years ago, or even thirty, girls were never seen without a cap 
in the morning, and very pretty they looked, with the transparent 
halo-around their rosy faces, and a blue ribbon to crown it. The 
modern mania for showing off the whole of the hair in season and out 
of season, in the street and in the house, is of quite recent date, and 
has many demerits ; and as the greater part of our mighty plaits are 
false, they are not such a “ glory ” after all. 

For full dress, I have in a previous article advocated the use of 
hair-powder, so that I need only repeat that this is one of the most 
surprisingly becoming fashions ever invented by a crafty woman to 
beautify herself, and only uncleanly when the powder is of a kind 
that clots, and is seldom or never brushed out. The powder used in 
the last century with such disagreeable results was a kind of meal, 
very unfit for our purpose ; modern hair-powders are quite different. 
Powder is a most appropriate and beautiful ornament. 
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The “bends” of silk, metal, &c., worn in the Middle Ages across 
the head, in imitation of the circlets of gold termed “ binde,” among 
the Normans, are very pretty, and have been adopted among some of 
the ladies who admire a pre-Raphaelite style of dress. But, beyond 
all head-dresses, real flowers are the most perfect, and the least 
appreciated. Their price (in towns) and their fragility are a hin- 
drance to many who love them ; but why, when they are both loved, 
and within one’s means, are they only used at little quiet parties ; 
while for a formal party, or a large ball, they are contemned in favour 
of a hideous stiff wreath of artificial ones, gummed and wired into the 
most unnatural directions? It has often made us angry to hear it* 
said, “Oh yes, a camellia or a rose in the hair is very pretty to wear 
at home, but it would not be proper for a good party!” People who 
say this are unworthy ever to see or touch real flowers. 


THE HAIR. 

T shall now say a few words on the subject of arranging the hair. 

We are often annoyed by the incapacity to see what is becoming 
to the face or the reverse, as well as the utter disregard of anatomy, 
evinced by the peruquiers and their pitiably blind and thoughtless 
victims. Worse than the stupid sheep that fights to follow its fellows 
to the slaughter-house, when a means of escape offers itself in another 
direction, is the woman who, never having studied any rules of art, 
wastes or deforms the personal advantages nature may have bestowed 
upon her, by following a fashion which is unsuited to her, because it 
is the fashion. When the style, beautiful and simple in itself, but 
usually most trying to the English face, of wearing all the hair 
scraped back and bound into a circle of close plaits behind, came in 
ten years ago, every woman discarded the slovenly net that had been 
ruining the backs of her dresses for two years, and scraped her hair 
tight to her skull. She was right to discard the net, but she was 
mad to force the classic style upon herself, bor gré, mal gré. The con- 
sequence was obvious, hardly one woman in ten looked fit to be seen ; 
for the head must be exceptionally fine, the features exceptionally 
regular, that can stand this treatment. Let every woman study her 
face before she dresses her hair, as she studies her feet before she 
buys her boots. 

If she finds her forehead narrowing above the cheek-bone, let her 
never fail to insert pads in her hair at the side. If it be a broad 
forehead, while her face is narrow, let her avoid this style rigidly, 
whatever be the fashion. If her head is slightly flat, plaits across it, 
or the hair turned over a cushion, are the only alternatives ; but if 
naturally too high, let her give the fulness of hair to other parts. If 
the head be perfect in shape, still let her disregard the fashion, and 
make a point of showing a charm that is exceedingly rare. It would 
be simply waste and ruin to pad it into all sorts of shapes. 
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One word against the huge bundles of false hair now worn. Far 
be it from me to over-condemn the practice of wearing false hair. 
This fashion will never go out while hair is considered a “glory” to 
a woman, and while, through age and other causes, the glory is liable 
to become “ Ichabod,” and to fall off. 

Moreover there are cases (since caps are not in use) in which a few 
bands of extra tresses are more than an improvement—cven a ne- 
cessity ; witness, a very scanty supply of hair, or hair in patches, on 
2 young head. And the practice is ot a dirty one, as has been unjustly 
‘asserted, any more than wearing one’s own hair. Besides, if one is 
careful and patient enough ty collect it, one necd never wear any- 
thing but one’s own hair. 

But, O women! beware of piling on your heads a greater mass of 
hair than a human head is able to grow. The huge plaits of three, 
stuffed and padded, which are so obviously artificial; the mighty 
cables, half as thick as one’s arm, that rise up aloft and swell out 
behind, till the effect of them merely as a burden, not 2 beauty, is 
quite painful to the eye; in addition to rows of ringlets which in 
themselves would require the whole head of hair to form them : 
these debased fashions are a few of the many that detract from the 
beauty of the head and face, instead of enhancing it, imposed by 
foolish women on themselves. The eye soon becomes vitiated and 
dloes not perceive, in fact, the vulgar and painful effect that is 
instantly apparent to another. 

We are most anxious that women should devote, not less time, less 
‘money, less study, to the art of self-adornment, but even more. We 
are anxious that a pretty girl should make the very utmost of herself, 
and not lose one day of looking beautiful by dressing badly while her 
fresh youth lasts. We are desirous that when the first freshness is 
past, advancing age should not grow slovenly as it is apt to do, but 
that then the art which once enhanced beauty should conceal its 
fading away : we want every woman to be at all times a picture, an 
ensample, with no bar between herself and her surroundings, as there 
should be none between her character and its outward reflection— 
dress. For this reason, Nature must not be destroyed, but supported ; 
her beauties revealed, not stifled ; her weaknesses veiled, not exposed ; 
her defects tenderly remedied ; and no fashion should be tolerated 
which simply tends to burlesque her. 

M. E. Hawes. 
(To be continued.) 














ROMANCE AND HUMOUR FROM THE 
BLUE BOOKS. 
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‘In the tirst of these papers the subject of the Romance of human 


life in general was glanced at, and some hint was given that it would 
be resumed. It is a very interesting and not unamusing topic, and 
we may perhaps take this opportunity of clearing the ground still 
farther, before selecting other illustrations of the governing ideas in 
the matter. 

The word romantic is used very broadly. The walks at Rosherville 
Gardens are called romantic. A person who gushes or looks sad is 
said to affect romantic airs. Scenery which unites a great many 
points of inrterest is called romantic,—without much regard, usually, 
to artistic truth, though sometimes the true elements of romance, so 
far as they can be present in suggestion, are to be found in the scenery. 

That antithesis, or supposed antithesis, between Real Life and 
Romance which gives rise to the expression “ the romance of real life,” 
has already been very briefly noticed. Nor have some of the 
commonplaces of current criticism in such matters wholly escaped us. 
“Truth is always strange,—stranger than fiction,”—which comes from 
Don Juan,—is one of those commonplaces ; and as an awakener of the 
attention any such dictum may be welcomed, though this has no 
philosophic value whatever. Then, again, we often hear, out of 
“Locksley Hall,” of “ the fairy tales of science.” And we are told 
that, for example, some of the wonders of modern engineering exceed 
those of the “ Arabian Nights.” How much truth, if any, is there in 
talk of this kind? Is it merely pleasant metaphorical gossip, or does 
the clement of Romance dwell in, say, the Menai Bridge ? 

Once more: What is the reason of the inveterate dislike which 
the majority of the religious classes, in Europe, at least, have, for 
centuries, shown to Romance? John Foster has, we believe, an 
essay on “ The Epithet Romantic,” but we have not read it, and it is 
very unlikely that we shall be found treading on his heels in what 
follows, which must necessarily be slight, though we hope not 
wholly ineffectual. 

When we come to look at the “ features,” which may be caught at 
a glance in things that are usually called romantic, we find that 
certain generalisations may be made ina moment. Women and Love 
are frequent ingredients. Deadly conflict, whether in the shape of 
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war or single fight is another. Being lost is a third. Sudden 
calamity of the incalculable order is another—sudden death by 
lightning, for example. Excessive, preternatural malignity is a fifth. 
Preternatural skill or strength isa sixth. Jndefinitely great profusion 
of what is beautiful is a seventh : a bunch of roses is not romantic ; 
but a rose garden illimitably spread in bowers that fade into the 
horizon would be. Any sudden irruption of the great powers of 
nature may be romantic—a storm or an inundation. Love we have 
mentioned, and it is the mest important of all; but any over- 
whelming human passion may be romantic. It will be said that 
all these things are pretty obvious, and so, indeed, they are. We will 
only add one more. Looking at what is “romantic” in art,—say 
in dramatic representations, or in novels, we find that coming too 
close to the process by which the artist seeks to produce a given 
effect spoils the romance, and that anything tawdry or overdone has 
a similar effect. 

It may not seem as if there were much to be got by thus collating 
different things to which the word Romantic is commonly applied. 
Still less, perhaps, will it at once appear that we are on the right 
track, if we take some of the things to which the adjective is by 
common consent refused. We habitually place in antithesis the 
word Romantic and all such words as hum-drum, steady-going. 
business-like, and even domestic. Here, indeed, we come to what 
looks like an awkward corner. ‘ Drive with care,” says the finger- 
post. But, really, the matter is very simple. “ What!” exclaims 
the hasty moralist, “do you pretend that with the sober cases of 
marriage the romance of life is over? Base man! A loving woman 
has given her whole fate into your hands. You will have children 
clinging about your knees. You must go forth into the world and 
do battle with force and selfishness. You must win for their sake. 
Strengthened by their love, you will conquer, and when you return 
victorious, as you will if you are a true man, the same love will weave 
garlands for your brow—garlands sweeter than——” &c. 

Homilies of this order are commonplaces, and very threadbare ones. 
But though it would be too much to say everybody laughs at them, 
it is perfectly true that no one is really convinced by them—whe 
needed convincing. The “ convinced already,” as Mr. Browning says, 
or, in other words, those whose temperaments prevent their feeling 
the stress of the difficult, swallow these suasives and dissuasives 
readily enough. But, for all that, Romance does not reside in any 
of these things ; not in domestic fidelity ; not in social industry ; not 
in paying taxes and tradesmen’s bills; nor in any of the regularities 
and proprieties of life. Nothing is gained by pretending the contrary. 
Better to have the truth out at once. It is admirable and useful, to 
say, “ You must go without Romance if Romance does not find you 
out, for you will never find out 7 ;” but it is drawing the long bow 
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for virtue to suggest that John Gilpin was a romantic person. What 
you are more likely to get out of John Gilpin’s career is Humour ; 
and the relation of this to Romance will, in due course, fall to be 
considered. 

In the meanwhile one cannot but feel the hollowness, and therefore 
the danger, of the counsels so frequently yiven to the young— 
expecially of course, young men—in these matters. The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher is a very shrewd man, with touches of both humour 
and poetry in his composition. He even feels after Romance if haply 
he may find it,—and in his story of “ Norwood” he certainly does xof 
find it. But in all his excellent «dvice to young men to marry early 
and settle down, there is 2 false note. It cannot be too seriously 
remembered that there are many kinds of cynicism; and counsels 
like these are admirably adapted to lead the yeung into the quag- 
mires of one of the worst of these kinds. In the meanwhile, let us 
not blind ourselves, not even for Virtue’s sake, for Virtue does not 
need our lies,—to the fact that when we have said, and truly, that 
the pleasures of a married life carly begun exceed those of the man 
who shuns steady-going responsibilities till later on, we have not 
allowed for one tremendously powerful source of delight in the young. 
Ixion in Heaven, wrote in the album of Juno (was it not Juno, or 
Minerva, or Venus ?) “ Adventures are to the adventurous.” True: 
and nothing can compensate for the loss of Adventure—to those who 
like it: who, besides, are apt to feel a good deal of contempt for 
those who do not. In proportion as a man sets himself to such tasks 
as that of providing for one set of human beings in accordance with 
the rules of one particular society of men and women, in that degree 
he must cease to be an adventurer. Some amount of uncertaint) 
must attach to all effort, even tv the most hum-drum kinds of busi- 
ness ; but not even to buy for a rise in Consols or in Copiapos or Holt 
Nevilles can compare, «#8 an adventure, with Dick Turpin’s ride to 
York, or the journey of the Fairy Prince who dares the valley 
whitened with the bones of lost predecessors, to tind the Sleeping 
Beauty on her couch, and give the kiss with the awakening charm. 

The strictly religious class have always shown a dislike to both 
Romance and Humour. What is the reason? and what if it should 
be identical in essence ! Une of the most reasonable, humorous, and 
altogether “ civilised ” of serious minds is that of the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
In his excellent “ Week-day Sermons” will be found a passage in 
which he writes, with an ill-concealed pang, of a time when the art 
of the dramatist will be at end: 7. e. he supposes there will be an end 
of those excesses of emotion and collisions in conduct which now go 
to the making of dramatic situations. Now here we have in little 
the key to the dislike of distinctively religious people to Romance in 
all its kinds. They fecl that there is a fascination—in the proper 
sense of the word—about that part of the machinery of the story 
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which brings about the wrong, the agony, or the rapture. The will 
is put out of sight, and a fatality has taken its place. This is put in 
even oddly plain language by a writer of Puritan antecedents and of 
Puritan tendencies, though avowedly sceptical as to the Christian 
narratives—Mr. F. W. Newman. In his book on “The Soul” he 
condemns fairy tales as destructive of reverence ; and in a foot-note to 
a late edition, adds, that he confines this judgment to such tales as 
cannot be forced into alliance with the conscience. The italics are 
ours, not his; but here we have the cat let out of the bag with 
singular frankness. His passage comes “ flush” upon the difficulty, 
if difficulty there is ; and there we propose to leave the matter until 
we have a little considered the subject of Humour from the same 
point of view—hoping that the mixture of story and criticism in these 
papers will not be unpleasing to the reader. Our next paper will be 
simple narrative. 
A, HUNTER. 
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MR. BARNEY GEOGHEGAN, M.P., AND HOME RULE 
AT ST. STEPHEN'S. 
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No. II. 


St. Sraven’s, May 15rn, 18—. 

A WAKE or two afther me introducshun till the House, | felt a 
grate sthrangeness ; but ’twas not long before I began to get used 
to its ways, an’ its surprisin what a place it is for colloguin an good 
fellaship. Faith, ye’d think to hear the newspapers talkin’ ov “ the 
elements of the House being incongruous,” or to peroose the reports 
ov the tirrible sthrokes of rhitorick an’ other elequint discompliments 
that takes place betune the dyin gladiathors of the arena, as the 
classic Mister McC. calls thim, that it was more like cats an’ dogs 
they lived than jintleman : but betune you an’ me that’s all blather. 
There’s no place more like ould Oireland itself for displayin falins ye 
don’t fale, an’ sayin things ye don’t mane, than that same House ov 
Commons. 

Says Mister Mickleleary, the Mimber for the Backgammon Burrows 
in the North ov Scotland, to me, wid a wink,—an’ by the same token 
he’s a Presbitter an’ wan ov the cruellest Protestants on his legs in the 
House, but quite the conthrairy whin he’s aff thim ; says he,—an’ more 
betokens he can take a good stiff glass ov Scotch whisky whin 
occasion sarves— 

“Myr. Geoghegan,” says he, “a man must have one programme for 
the hustings and another for the House of Commons. For,” says 
he, “ you see, you're dealing with entirely different masters. On the 
hustings, you have to do with your constituency, which always 
demands of you more than you can possibly give, and there are a 
great many to please ; and unless a man serves it up hot and strong 
to them,” says he, stirrin a glass ov the same charackteristies, “ you . 
make no impression. But when you get here,” says he, ‘the Whip’s 





your master 

“The whip,” says I, “is there iver a whip in the House? For 
didn’t the Spaker himself disown me the use of me shillelagh? By 
the powers,” I was about to say, whin he interruphted me,— 

“You misunderstand me,” says he, “the Whip is an official, a 
member of the House, who is the agent of the Government, keeps the 
party together, sees that men don’t run away from their votes, man- 
ages the clections, or tries to do so; and if you want anything 
done for yourself, or have any voters in your borough who want 
anything done for them, he’s the man to go to about it.” 
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“Want anythin’ done for thim,” says I ; “ it'll be a meracle if be 
suthisfies all me consthituents. It’s till him I'll go at wance, if ye'll 
tell me his name.” 

He'd no suner mintioned his name whin I remimbered him as a man 
I was already introjuiced to. 

“But I was saying,” says the Mimber for Backgammon Burrows, 
“the Whip’s your other master. He knows the mind of the govern- 
ment, and if you don’t vote as he likes, you won’t get much honour 
out of your return to Parliament.” 

“Faith,” says I, “honnor’s not worth the tinsel-paper it’s 
wrapt up in; but if he can supply me an’ me consthituents wit! 
what'll sathisfy us, he may disthribute his honnors broadcast, fur 
me.” 

It was at tin o’clock ov a warrum evenin, settin on the terras 
forenenst the Parliment Houses, we enthertained this conversi- 
shun—ye'll obsarve that me style of spache is improvin by me 
assoshiashun wid the schollards ov the legislathur. The habits ov 
Parliment is nothin loike what ye’d imagine from a cursory view at i 
disthance. Bedad, me own ideas ov it have complately althered. 
At the same moment whin about fifty ov us was occupyin the 
tarras wid our chairs an bodies, an’ the balluster in front wid glasses 
of cool brandy an’ soda, an other mixthurs, some philanthrophists to 
the tune ov a dozen was listenin to an intherestin debate on Indian 
finance. Whin the divishun bell rings it’s a d ov a scurry to 
finish yer dhrinks an rush up to record yer opinions on a debate ye 
didn’t hear wan word ov. 

“Och!” says I whin first I saw the way they did their businiss 
“if me counthry only knew ov the humbug this legislathur is, an’ 
how ’tis they discuss the affairs of the Impire, by all the powers,” says 
I, “ wouldn’t they think that Mister Cromwell they curse so bitterly 
was the sinsiblist man that iver lived to disperse such a nest of fools 
an’ desavers an’ put wan good head in place of so many hunthcred 
bad ones !” 

If Father O’Swill was to rade these lines, oh, wirrasthrue ! but 
’twould be a bad day for me ; for Cromwell’s a name ye might as well 
mintion to him as hould up a red rag to a bull. 

I detarmined at wance to try the Whip’s good nater, an’ lavin 
me Scotch frin to finish his glass, I sarched the House an’ the 
lobbies for the Whip ; but sorra a bit ov him could be found, till 
I came acrass a thin man in the grate lobby a-standin about, an’ 
says I,— 

“Can ye tell me where the Whip is?” 

“ What Whip?” says he. 

“ What Whip!” says I; “sure there’s only wan?” 

“There are two,” says he ; “ which of them do you want?” 
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“T don’t know what ye mane,” says I. “If it’s two Whips there 
ure, an’ they’re aiquilly agreeable, I'd like to see both ov thim,” 
says I. 

“ Well,” says he, wid a smile, “are you Liberal or Conservative ? 
There’s a Liberal Whip and a Conservative Whip.” 

*Twas the first time I’d iver heard ov such nice distincshuns, an’ 
I scratched me head thinkin which ov thim was most loikely to sarve 
me purpose. 

* I'd loike to see thim first,” says I, wid a wink, “before I'd 
. tell ye.” 

F He laughed that way I thought ’twas a fit ov hysterrics he had. 
Whin he’d done, says he,— 

“Oh! I think I know the one you want. Are you not the member 
for Rashkillen ?” 

“The same,” says I; “Barney Geoghegan, Esquire, M.P., by 
name.” 

“Then you're on the Liberal side,” says he, “and it’s the 
Liberal Whip you want to see. Is it anything | can do?” says 
he. 

“IT don’t know ye,” says I, “an’ for the same rason | can’t answer 
ver question.” 

“I’m a Treasury agent,” says he. 

“ Faith, thin,” says 1, “if yer a threasury agent, aun’ have the 
threasury at yer disposal, ye’ll do for my purpose. Can ye give me 
an ordher ?” 

“ An ordher for what ?” says he. 

“An ordher for anythin ye like over a thousan pound,” says I. 
“Look here, whisper,” says I, in his ear, “I’m in no nade ov 
honnors, for I’ve more ov the same than I can convaniently carry at 
this moment, an’ they’re expinsive ; but if ye can give me an ordher 
for some money,” says I, “I'll support ye threw thick an’ thin, an’ 
me consthituents will be aiquilly confidhin.” 

“Mr. Geoghegan,” says he, drawin himself up wid a grate show 
ov indignashun, “ you have mistaken the character of this House and 
the nature of your office. Do you suppose, sir, the Whip could con- 
descend to the infamy of bribing you to support the Government ! 
No, sir! we have no money, even if we had the conscience, for such 
practices.” 

Whin he’d delivered himself ov those wurds, he turned on his heel 
and wint in quickly intil a little doore, an’ ‘twas well for him he did 
it in time. I wint back an’ towld Mickleleary ov the result ov me 
intherview, an’ he explosed wid laughter, an’ explaned to me that if 
I’d asked fora barrownetcy for meself, or a peerage for Misthress Molly 
Geoghegan on the same tarms, I’d have more chance ov gettin that than 
a fardin ov money out ov the prisent ministry. Faith ye’d make 
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more hard cash out ey bein an clecthur than a legislhatur, that’s 
my opinion anyway. 

On me comin to be acquainted wid the mimbers that was nothorious 
threw all Oireland for their feroshity an’ hatred to His Holiness an’ 
the Church, there was no bounds to me astonishmint. Mister W—— 
(I'm considherate ov mintionin names, out of fare the thrue persons 
should be idinthified, so I only put the inishuls) is a little fella wid a 
good-natered face, an’ he’s always sittin an jokin’ in the smokin-room 
wid Sir Kilmoy, an’ other mimbers ov the Pope’s brigade, as if they was 
all brothers born. It’s only inside the House he gets so feroshus. 
Sure, ye might spake till him outside an’ niver know there was any- 
thin the matther wid him, at all, at all. Indade, me frind, Tully 
O’ More’s nevvy, paid him the compliment ov sayin: that, “ instead 


ov bein a wolf in shape’s clothin,” as Mister N—— had called him, “it’s 
a shape in wolves’ clothin’ he is.” An’ the observashun does credit to 
the young man’s desarnment. As for Mister N——, the tall jintleman 


that sits on the other side ov the House, undher the gallery, faith 
it’s mighty hard till do jestice to his softness. There’s 2 man called 
Mc C in the House, an’ more betokens he’s an Irishinan himself, 
an’ his cliverness is the admirashun ov iverybody. Says he, spakin’ 
ov Mister N , an sure isn’t the remark as nate as any I could 
make meself? says he— 

“He's a peripatetic bolster, distributing light feathers with all 
the gravity and ponderosity of a man that is delivering pig-iron or 
blocks of Aberdeen granite.” 

Thrue for ye, McC., an’ ve might butt ver head agen the same 
bolsther all day widout injury to yer brains, is my opinion, me bhoy. 

Och! but there’s wan man ye ought to see for he’s the jewil ov the 
House. it’s me happiest moment till be catchin a glimpse ov his fine 
honest face, wid the blind eyes turned up as if he was lookin for more 
light to come in upon some grate thought he had widin him! It’s a 
shame upon the men sittin around him wid their eyes in their head, 
that can’t walk so straight, nor see the truth so clearly, nor spake it so 
fearlessly, as the noble Mimber for B——n. Half-ov the honesty he 
has would vo « long way in thim sates, I can tell ves; an’ though 
he’s a heretic, an’ cursed by the Pope himself for a dangerous skis- 
matic, it’s not in me heart to belave that evil or desate lies undher 
the countenance that the killin ov his eyes can niver darken. O 
Father O’Swill, verself would say the same, and small sin till ye, if 
ye saw him! 

I was informed ’twould be necessary for me to ballot for an evenin 
to bring on me moshun, an’ that I’d have to be ready wid me 
spache in case I hit on an airlyday. So I wrote to Father O’Swill to 
sind me the spache in time to be larned off, and to cut it as short as 
he could, scein I was niver a lawyer, nor a clargyman, an’ was more 
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brought up till howld me tongue instid ov usin’ it: an’ I mintioned 
to his riverence, that me fellow-pathriots in the House was agen me 
bringin it on at all. Och! but his riverence has a sharp eye and 
can sec a long disthance. On sindin me the spache, says he,— 

“Don’t be dissuaded from yer dewty, as an honest pathriot, by 
others who have their own intherests to sarve. who, doubtless have 
only professed to take up this question bekase they hope to profit by 
it. Ache wan ov thim will be jealous ov yes, bekase ache desires to 
be a lader, but, Barney, be thrue to yer counthry an’ yerself, an’ let 
thim know ye mance till purshue the path ov dewty, over yer own dead 
body, if it comes to that.” 

Wid those wurds ringin in me cars, from the time I read thim, I 
detarmined to cogitate his riverence’s spache, an’ deliver it till the 
House, the first moment I got the opporthunity. Sure enough by the 
luck I have, it was on a Tewsday ov the third wake that I stood at 
the top ov the moshuns. If yer not familiar wid the ways ov the 
House, its not me can explane thim till yes, for they’re not asy larned ; 
an’ ’tis the truth I'm tellin ye, only wan man in the world undherstans 
thim, an’ that’s wan ov the offishuls wid a wig, settin’ undher the 
Spaker. Whin he dies I’m towld its doubtful what'll become ov the 
rules at all at all. Anyway, I was to come on, immajitly afther the 
ordhers ov the day, an’ the questions. 

ivery man | knew in the House, an’, faith indade, by that time I 
was intimate with no small number—was jokin me about me ap- 
proachin triumph, an’ I was towld on the best authority, the Pramier 
himself was shakin in his shues. Faix, it must be moighty unasy 
work for the shues he wares, considherin the quantity ov questions 
that must be makin him quake, ivery day ov his life! On the pra- 
vious Monday, before me moshun came on on the Tewsday, I was 
standhin at the counther, takin a drap ov whiskey, just to kape 
Tally O’More’s nevvy in imployment, whin up comes the Whip him- 
self, an’ afther ordherin a limonade— 

“You're the very man I wanted to see,” says he, as soft and per- 
lite as ye plase. 

“Well,” says I, “it’s not ivery wan that looks as glad to see me, 
afther me bein trated as I’ve been trated !” 

‘Oh, my dear fellow!” says he, passin his arm through mine, as 
if I was his brother. ‘‘ X— was quite right, you know ; the days when 
money could be had, are long gone by. The very whisper of such a 
thing would ruin any Government. It’s all purity now and no un- 
due influences.” 

“ Begorra,” says I, “if it’s all purity thin, there’s nothin left to a 
pathriot but to do his dewty till his consthituents, an stick to civil an’ 
religious liberthy, though I’m consated,” says I, “there’s not much 
in that but the wurds.” 
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“Well,” says he, “I want to speak to you. This motion of yours, 
you know, to-morrow evening is very embarrassing. We can’t support 
Home Rule at this moment ; and why should you force us to show 
our hand? Besides, we want to get on with the bill for enfranchising 
single women—” 

* If ye'll bring in a bill for enfranchisin married men, an’ ye won't 
tell Molly Geoghegan, I’ll support ye wid all me heart,” says I. 

“T am charged by the Premier himself,” says he, not noticin me 
interrupshun, “ with an urgent message to you to postpone it to a 
further period of the session.” 

“ What,” says I, “the same man that gave notis ov want ov con- 
fidence? I'll not postpone it for the likes ov him. Shure, ’tis the 
death-knell ov Sassenach tyranny, I’m going tu sound to-morra,” says 
I, quotin by antiscipashun from Father O’Swill’s spache. 

“‘ Well,” says he, “look here, you’re on our side, and you know it 
is hard enough for us as it is to hold our own. If you propose this 
motion we cannot possibly accept it. No one ever knows what the 
other side will do. They may take to anything in order to turn us 
out ; and you may compel the resignation of the Ministry.” 

“Och!” says I, “‘small chance ov yer resignin! Sure it’s the 
joak ov the House that yer always going to resign an’ niver doin it,” 
says I. “We'd be glad to say ye stick till yer wurd for wance. 
Faith, yer devoshin to yer party is touchin,” says I, “an’ desarves 
honourable mintion in history.” 

At that he made a face an’ went away, an’ Tully O*More’s 
nevvy, that stood by an’ overhard the conversashun, says to me, 
laughin, 

“ Mister Geoghegan,” suys he, * ye’ve hit him undher the fifth rib 
there: for ’tis well known that the only faythur of resignashun about 
thim is to be resigned to their prisent posishun.” 

Och! but the House was a pictwr that same afthernune whin me 
moshun was to come on. The lobbies was full. an’ the quantity ov 
Mimbers that wint in to prayers was beyant the averige. For, “’Tis 
by prayers ye get a sate in the lower house as well as yer reward in 
a higher place,” says me frind Mister McC ; 

The binches on both sides was filled. Mister D y an’ Mistex 
G n sat facin ache other widout a wink. Why shure, wid half 
the falins thim men has betune thim, we'd be fightin in Ireland wid 
soords an’ pistols ? 

Whilst the questions was bein asked, an’ the Pramier and Mister 
Ayrton, who the more betokens, are very popular to be asked 
questions ov, was bein pottered wid ivery sort of interrogashun, the 
bar an’ the back ov the Spaker’s chair was fillin up wid mimbers, an’ 
the Whips on both sides was walkin about talkin confidenshully all 
over the House. 
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At last whin the questions was conclooded, the clark at the table 
called out “ Mister Geoghegan !” an’ I rose on me legs, afther puttin 
me hat undher the sate this time. I’d bane considherin the properest 
way ov commincin, an’ I bowed till the Spaker, but at wanst the houl 
House began to “ yaw-yaw ” like a pack ov houns. 

“Mister Spaker,” says I, “I’ve got a spache till deliver, but,” 
says I, “will ye plaze kape the House quiet while I deliver it?” 
says I. 

As they wint on laughin more nor before, I thought I'd take no 
notis ov their bad manners, so I rased me voice to the hoighest pitch 
an’ began me spache—ye see it was Father O‘Swill’s spache, only I'd 
got it by heart. ; 

“ Misther Spaker! This is a green day in the histhory ov ould 
Oireland. Wan ov her wakest sons, inspoired wid no native eligance, 
sthrong in no sthrength but the glorious moight ov truth, liberthy 
an’ right, stans here to-day before yes all till protest in the soight ov 
hiven agen the injustice ov centuries. “Tis the death-knell ov 
Sassenach tyranny,” says I, wid a shout, “I’m goin to sound to-nicht 
widin these four walls. The hans ov desthiny has already written 
upon thim the fate ov the English Bellshazur (the yaws an’ the 
laughin was defenin, but I sthrove agin thim wid all me lungs) an’ 
out ov the funereal pire ov Sassenach ambishun shall rise the Phanix 
ov Oirish Freedom wid halin in its wings!” 

Betune the yellin an’ laughin ’twasn’t possible to say another 
wurd for five minnits, an’ I was that dhry wid shoutin, that I says 
to the Spaker as sune as I could hear meself,— 

“‘ Bedad, Misther Spaker, if I’m to go on this way, I'll require some 
stimulant! Will ye sind out to Tully O‘More’s nevvy at the counther 
for some whiskey an’ could wather.” 

The Spaker tried to stan up, but he couldn’t for laughin, an’ the 
House was dissolved in hysterrics. I detharmined to stan’ it no longer. 

“ Will ye be quiet wance,” says I, but sorraa bit ov notis they 
took ov me. 

“ Will ye be quiet, twice?” says I, wid the same effec. 

“ Will ye be quiet, three times?” says I, whin the House shook an 
shivered like a cornfield in a thundher storm. 

“Thin,” says I, solemnly, “ Barney Geoghegan, wid the help ov 
the Vargin Mary, do yer dewty !” an’ I took aff me coat, an’ givin wan 
bounce intil the middle ov the floore, I sazed the grate goulden mace 
out ov its rack, an’ swingin it roun me head, shouted,— 

“ Oirland for iver an’ death to the Sasseziachs.” 

’Twas a heavy insthrument that same mace. But whin I got it 
swingin, the confushun in the House was tirrible. Mister D y 
made the first boult to the right, an’ Misther G——e to the left, 
followed by the Spaker himself an’ the clarks, an’ all the binches 
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began to impty afther thim in the twinklin ov an eye. Wid wan 
blow I smashed the box to the fore ov the Prime Ministher’s sate, an 
thin turned roun to see how many ov my countrymen had rose to 
me support ; but the cowardly thraitors had all scatthered along wid 
the other Mimbers, lavin me an’ the mace to the posseshun ov the 
House. Whilst I was thinkin what to do wid me victory, suddintly 
ivery doore in the place opened an’ polishmen began to swarrum in 
on ivery side. There was two or three comin in from the bar, an’ I 
made a lape at thim, swingin the big mace (thinkin to smash thim 
enthirely), but not bein used to it, it was that heavy it carried me 
clane over, an’ I fell flat on me face. Ov coorse the cowardly spalpeens 
sazed me in a momint, an’ tied me hans behint me back. Thin the 
Sarjint-at-Arms, a little jintleman, wid silk stockins, an’ a soord an’ 
buckles, came in, after bein the first to run away, an’ puts his han 
on me shouldher, an’ says he to me,— 

“You are in my custody for a breach of the peace, and contempt 
of the House.” 

“Tf its contimpt ov the House,” says I, “ ye might have taken me 
up for the same the day afther I came intil it.” 

Afther a time the Spaker returned to the chair, the mace was 
picked up an’ put in its place, an’ the Mimbers crowded intil the 
House. The last man that came in, wid a pale face, afther looking 
roun the Spaker’s chair, was the lader ov the Opposishun. There 
was a dead silence in the House whin the Spaker rose. 

“In the whole course of my experience,” says he, “I never 
witnessed a scene like that which has just taken place; and hope 
never to see such a scene again. Perish rather the figment of a free 
and popular government, if such incidents as these are to be tolerated 
in the national assembly ; if this is to be a result of popular repre- 
sentation! I cannot trust myself at present to speak of this painful 
exhibition, nor do I think the House is in a condition to discuss with 
any calmness the proper mode of vindicating its outraged dignity. 
Meantime, in virtue of my powers as Speaker, I consign the honour- 
able member for Rashkillen to the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
whom I command to keep him safely to await the determination of 
the House.” 

He sat down as crass as a scoldin wife, an’ at wance the Pramier 
took to his legs, an’ addressed the House. Says he, 

“ Sir, the House cannot but sympathise with you in the eloquent 
and indignant denunciation you have uttered against the painful 
invasion we have just witnessed upon the decorum of this House. 
There can be no doubt in any mind, even in the minds of those with 
whom the honourable member now at the bar usually acts, that of 
all methods of argument which could be employed in the House, he 
has selected the least politic. Sir, may I be permitted, with great 
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deference, to say a word upon a remark that fell from the chair, and 
which might be misunderstood. Solitary and anomalous instances 
of this kind could never be legitimately used as arguments against 
general systems of representation or the course of a recent policy. I do 
not, at this moment, venture to pronounce an opinion upon the degree 
of criminality that attaches to the honourable member now unhappily 
in the custody of the officer of the House. It is possible—I do not 
say it is probable, I do not now say whether I shall be prepared to 
commit myself to that hypothesis or not—but it is not impossible 
that the honourable member or some of his friends may be able to 
urge some extenuating circumstances—(Here there was loud cries ov 
O! O! an’ gronin from the Tory side)—I mean circumstances that 
when duly weighed may have a tendency in a greater or less degree 
to modify the judgment of the House upon the extraordinary event 
that has occurred. Sir, it becomes a great people and a great 
assembly like this to be patient, dignified, and generous. The 
honourable member, whom we regret to see in his present position, 
no doubt represents a phase of Irish opinion unfamiliar to this House 
(Cheerin on wan side an’ shoutin and laughin on the other). It has 
been our aim as a Government to get to the heart of the Irish people, 
to draw as it were to a focus the rays of Irish nationality, and the 
honourable member is one of the rays, though we may seem to have 
had refraction where we expected reflection. The House is naturally 
in a rather excited state after an event so unusual, but I venture 
to urge that it should not hastily proceed to action. We must be 
careful of the feelings of the Irish people (O/ O/). If we are to 
govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, we must make allowance for 
personal, local and transitory ebullitions of Irish feeling, having no 
general or universal consequence or bearing. The threatening of a 
judge on circuit, or of landlords in their homes, or even of yourself 
Mr. Speaker in that august chair, are outbursts of Irish nature 
which must be treated with the greatest caution and leniency 
(O! O! says thim blaguards. agen). The course therefore I propose 
to take is this ; to move that the honourable member shall remain 
in the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, that a committee be 
appointed to take evidence, and that their report be discussed this 
day month.” 

As sune as he had sat down, the lader ov the Opposishun stans up 
to grate cheerin amongst his frinds, an’ draws his face as long as the 
bowl ov a spune. He’s the bhoy for kapin his countenance to himsel/ 
that same D y. 

“The right honourable gentleman,” says he,” is to be congratu- 
lated on his Irish policy (Cheerin an’ laughin from his own side). i 
appears to me this is not only governing Ireland in accordance with 
Irish ideas, but menacing England with Irish Rories! The right 
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honourable gentleman’s policy has produced a specimen of itself 
(more laughin) in the honourable member whom the right honourable 
gentleman regrets to see in the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
Sir, this, I presume, is one of the right honourable gentleman's 
contented and pacified people! I deeply sympathise with the 
right honourable gentleman. His policy produces strange and 
portentous results! A policy of concession, of confiscation, of 
truckling to ecclesiastical arrogance, to popular passions and 
ignorant prejudices, of lenity to Fenian revolutionists has at length 
brought us to this, that the outrages of Galway and Tipperary 
no longer restricted to those charming counties, no longer. re- 
strained even to Her Majesty’s judges, are to reach the interior 
of this House and assail the august person of the Speaker (Grate 
cheerin among the Tories). Sir, I wash my hands of all responsi- 
bility for this absurd and anomalous state of things. Whenever 
it has fallen to the Tory party to conduct the affairs of Ireland, 
they have consistently pursued a policy of mingled firmness and 
conciliation with the most distinguished success. All the great 
measures of Reform in Ireland may be said to have had their root 
in the action of the Tory party, though, as usual, the praise has been 
appropriated by the right honourable gentleman and his allies (Herr 
the two sides yaw-yawed at wan another to a tirrible extint). We have 
preferred, instead of truckling to prejudice or passion, to appeal— 
and we still appeal—to the sublime instincts of an ancient people!” 
He wint on makin more uncomfortable remarks an’ opposin the 
postponement ov me case ; an’ afther the Mimber for Waterford had 
hit all round, an’ me frinds had spoke in extenuashun, the House 
divided. It was resolved by over a hunthered majority to adopt the 
- Pramier’s suggestion, an’ the consequens is its from this place I’m 
now writin the above statement. Bedad though if all the prisons 
was the same as the wan I’m in ye’d see the houl Faynian army takin 
up their quarthers in it in mighty quick time! I’m livin at some 
wan’s expinse like a lord, in most splendid rooms, at St. Stavens itself : 
an’ the atin an’ drinkhin bates ivery thin I ever exparienced. Father 
O’Swill wrote me that “I had glorified meself as a marthyr, and aven 
if I died for it to hould out till the last.” It’s little he knows about 
it! An’ whisper, betune you an’ me, marthyrdom is a dissatisfyin 
business ; an’ as for Home Rule an’ Civil an’ Religious Liberthy. 
they’re foine wurds for the hustins, mind ye, but, be jabers, as far as 
I see, they’re a poor progrim for the House ov Commons. If iver | 
get out of this schrape, an’ it’s doubtful if iver I will, ye may take 
yer oath it’s niver from me ye'll hear ov wan or other ov thim agen. 


[Nore sy THE Epitor.—Nearly three months have elapsed since 
Mr. Barney Geoghegan was consigned to the custody of the Serjeant- 
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at-Arms, and he_still remains there. The report of the committee 
has been printed, but for reasons best known to themselves the 
Government have refrained from taking any steps towards the vindi- 
cation of the outraged dignity of the house. Meantime Ireland has 
been in a state of furious excitement. The Speaker has been burned 
in effigy in a hundred places, and Mr. Barney Geoghegan has metapho- 
rically received unnumbered crowns of martyrdom. Some slight show 
of repressing these outrages on public decency and on national dignity 
has been made in one or two districts, but the Government appear 
to be fettered with the difficulty of governing Ireland according to 
Irish ideas, and at the same time in consonance with English 
justice. ] 











THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IRRECONCILEABLE. 


IV, 


“ To come from the universe to a grain of sand,” writes Shelley to 
his wife Mary, in some letter of political speculation,“ what shall we 
do?” There are two ways of looking at such matters ; for what is the 
macrocosm without the grain of sand which is its microcosm? At all 
events, I shall begin with “that world-carthquake, Waterloo.” A 
decade had passed after Waterloo, before I was born ; and I was born 
not at Midsummer, but at Christmas, and yet some of my earliest 
recollections gather somehow around the fame of Bonaparte. As I 
write these lines, such names as George Osborne, Becky Sharpe, and 
Colonel Dobbin are more living in my mind then Ney or Wellington or 
Napoleon ; and so I say the “fame” rather than the name of Bonaparte. 
Of course the memory of the “ world-earthquake” was very fresh in the 
memory of my parents; and I think my father had been, as a footman, in 
Brussels. Atall events, no picture is more sharply limned in my mind 
than that of the carriage in which Napoleon the Great fled from the 
field. Next to that picture stands one of wolves ; next to that one of 
the bison ; and next to that one of certain “ancient Britons.” But, 
in fact, the whole of my world smacked of Waterloo—I mean, of 
Wellington and the struggle with Napoleon. It is yet open to the 
observation of very young people how, in the days when they were 
born, places got named after the Crimean battle-fields. There is 
Alma Terrace, Raglan Street, and Inkermann Row ; and if I had 
been a builder in those days, I dare say I should have been as big a 
fool as the rest in the patriotic way. Indeed I may as well give 
notice at once, to prevent misunderstandings, that an Irreconcileable 
like me may be the very haughty Englishman I hope Iam. Well, in 
my childhood, streets used to abound which had been called after 
Badajoz, Corunna, Nelson, Keppel, Rodney, and the rest. I re- 
member a terrace or crescent, which may even now be standing, 
entitled with the single word Salamanca. I once knew a hybrid 
person who, when I asked him what countryman he was, answered, 
“T was a-made in Spain, but I was a-beelt (built = educated) in 
France.” I was myself “made,” you may say, near Saffron Hill— 
neighbourhood sacred to Fagin and Bill Sikes. Londoners of more 
than thirty years old will remember that queer, stifling, tortuous 
place, with its ups and downs, its old-furniture shops, its extra- 
ordinary rows of silk pocket-handkerchiefs (such as no one sees now- 
a-days) hung out for sale, and its equally striking array of Jewish 
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faces. In that neighbourhood my father and mother — whose 
wedding-day dinner was of hastily bought gingerbread—rested for a 
while after their marriage. But it could not have been for long, for 
I was born within the year, in Keppel Street, Chelsea, the doctor (a 
ue Jew, as it happened) and my mother always maintaining that I was 
an eleven-months child. 1 should probably have thought less, perhaps 
nothing, about Waterloo, and Wellington, and the Peninsula, if it had 
not been that it was in a certain Vittoria Street (now swept away), in 
Islington, that I got one night a wound of which I still retain the scar 
over my left eye. This was memorable to me in several ways. First, 


: the street, fully inhabited, was in such total darkness that two men car- 
11 rying a heavy cask could run its lower iron-bound edge against a ehild’s 
“ie forehead; and yet the spot was not three miles from the “standard in 
" Cornhill.” Secondly, my mother’s horror lest the appearance of my 
i cye should be injured or made unsightly, even after it was clear that 
I my vision was safe, gave me, along with the comments of my father 
d and others, my first idea of my own personal appearance, and, indeed, 
. of any one’s being proud of lips, nose, eyes, or what-not (and I soon 
‘ discovered that my parents were proud of my eyes). This was also 
" the first time I can remember getting any distinct idea of the 
is penalties of poverty. The doctor, who eventually saw my cut head, 
1 Was angry, and said he ought to have been sent for at first ; and I 
i soon picked up why he had not been. I may say, in passing, that my 
f mother had great courage in such matters; I mean, she was not 
casily frightened by illness, wounds, or, indecd, any of the ordinary 
¢ painful incidents of life. Her presence of mind was remarkable ; but 


I now think her want of imagination, and, indeed, of knowledge, 

had something to do with that. She certainly ought to have been 
. frightened at such a wound as I got that night. 
1 It is the very pretension of all autobiographical notes to be personal ; 
and we smile at Goethe when, professing to write autobiographically, 
he apologises for being “ egotistic.” But it would be unpleasant, 
especially in small people, if they never made their egotisms the pegs. 
for other matters. It so happens that this little accident to my left 
eyebrow suggests topics of some general interest. In the days of the 
later Georges we know what a taste there was for “drinking the 
waters” at various places in England; but only middle-aged people, or 
1 readers of “‘Hone’s Every-day Book” or similar literature, would ever 
imagine that Islington, within three miles of the Royal Exchange, 
was a watering-place. But this accident to my precious skull took 
place close to White Conduit House, in a neighbourhood of buildings 
; which is now improved off the face of the earth. I have already said 
there was no gas or other light in the wretched street, which was 
always damp, and, in weather at all wet, a mass of mud and slush ; 
and I now add, that an open ditch, traversing a field, ram across the 
north-eastern end of the thoroughfare, if thoroughfare it was ; which 
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I now rather doubt, the word having passed my pen. In the field of 
which the ditch was the boundary on one side, was, to the right 
hand, a large pond. On the left, nearly adjoining the road, stood the 
White Conduit House, that is to say, a little place built of white flint, 
a clumsy sort of rustic temple, very dark and dirty inside. Under 
the roof of this rude flint building rose, I suppose, the spring to which 
the people used to resort in those days to drink the waters. When 
I knew the place, there was nothing inside it but what tramps and 
the like might leave behind them. In every such place, nay, on 
every hollow tree in any common near a great city, you are pretty 
sure to find a battered bonnet, an old shoe, some oyster-shells, and 
some bits of broken crockery. These were to be found under this 
roof of white flint, which was dimly lit by holes at the side, in which 
there may have been windows at some time, I suppose. But the only 
thing in the place which used to interest me was a heap of dry leaves, 
which I used to connect in my mind with a couplet in a little poem 
published among Wordsworth’s though not his, beginning ‘‘ Which 
way does the wind come, which way does he go?” The lines are well 
known, and this was the couplet in question :— 


“ Save in a corner a heap of dry leaves, 
Which he’s left as a bed for beggars and thieves.” 


Opposite this stone building, and on the other side of the road, 
stood the inn known as the White Conduit House, then a simple 
building, in which there was a great deal of wood, but with an air of 
some quasi-rural importance about it. A little to the left, continuing 
the line of the road on the same side as the White Conduit House, 
ran a row of houses, which was then known, and may still be known, 
as the Parade—a name which suggests a watering-place. I think it 
was called Brunswick Parade; and that reminds me of the fre- 
quency with which royal names occurred in the street and casual 
nomenclature of those days. This point will turn up again by- 
and-by. 

There is something very odd in the idea of going to “drink the waters” 
at Pentonville, and men and women congregating there for that purpose 
in such numbers that a “Parade” could exist. But if you have read the 
‘Domestic Medicine” of that Dr. Buchan towhom a memorial tablet (ex- 
hibiting his immense nose) exists in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
you will remember that there was also Bagnigge Wells close by, another 
watering-place. When I was last in that neighbourhood, the name 
survived, and it may still do so. But when I was a little child there 
were tea-gardens, with trees, and the Fleet ditch ran uncovered towards 
Cold Bath Fields, in which I think there was then some real grass. 
Many a Sunday, on my way to chapel with my parents, have I crossed 
its wooden bridge, and hated its black tumbling waters, with the 
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shabby willows that hung over it. I can remember being chaffed by 
acquaintances about my dislike of the “ugly dit’h,” and my desire 
to find some other way to chapel. But at Bagnigge Wells there 
were no such festivities as in those days there were at the White 
Conduit House—the place of entertainment. They were of an order 
which would now be thought very mild indeed ; but I can recollect 
being taken out of bed to look at the fireworks, in the midst of which 
the man went up the rope— 


“ Rope-dancers a score. 
I’ve seen before, 
Madame Saqui, Antonio, and Master Blackmore ;”’ 


and it was Mr. Blackmore who used to ascend from the White Con- 
duit Gardens. The entertainments were probably of about the same 
rank as those which obtained at the Flora Gardens, in Walworth, a 
few years ago. 

This is the kind of scenery and “ properties” which lie in the back- 
ground of the more general recollections to which I am now coming. 
It must be borne in mind that my recollections date distinctly from 
two years of age. I remember friends being told that I had volunteered 
a distinct description of my grandfather, who died before I was quite 
two, and that I could read little words at the samedate. But of this 
reading business more by-and-by ; for it is connected with interesting 
psychological problems. 

The memory, then, of Napoleon and the great sea-captains of his 
time was fresh when I was little, and they enter in a vague way into 
my first impressions of the world. I cannot remember the word 
Waterloo ; but the terror ofa great battle, ending in the defeat and 
flight of a mighty warrior, was strong upon me whenever I saw or 
called to mind the picture of the carriage in which Napoleon had 
fled from the field. This is the very first impression I can remember 
which places me in direct relation with the world at large. I re- 
collect, also, being frightened at the stories of the press-gang which 
came out in the talk of my elders, and thinking what a horrible | 
thing it was for a man who was to be married that morning to be 
captured and perhaps never heard of by his friends again. Ghost 
stories and fairy tales I heard none ; they were not in the line of my 
parents, and I must have been thirteen before I read anything of 
the kind, except in shop-windows ; and that was not much. But I 
call to mind a little Jack the Giant-Killer exposed in a shop-window 
of which I picked up two verses :-— 


“ Hasty pudding had they 
For dinner next day ; 
Jack cut, and let out of his wallet ; 
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The giant swore flat, 

Splutters, “hur could he do that,” 
And stuck the knife into his gullet. 

* Now to finish Jack’s story 

Of slaughtering glory, 
That wicked old giant Galganthus 

Jack sent to the dead ; 

For he cut off his head, 
Just as you would crop off a polyanthus.” 


It may be crass ignorance which makes me unable to assign these 
rhymes to their author, but he either had real humour, or he was a 
duffer who became funny without knowing it; for that sudden 
lugging in of the poor polyanthus, for the sake of rhyme, is capital. 

I remember, also, in a shop-window a copy of Goody ‘Two Shoes, in 
which was this verse :— 


“ Squire Trueworth was told 
The laméntable tale, 
And did on his nephew, 
A captain, prevail 
To take little Thomas 
Out with him to sea, 
And a cottage provide 
For our poor Marjorie.’ 


And, what is more, these fragments gave me very great pleasure. 
The only other thing in the way of romance that I can remember in 
those very early times is the story of Pasquino and Simona, which my 
mother used to tell me by way of solemn warning never to eat sage 
without washing it. The reader remembers that this is to be found 
in the “ Decameron.” I used to hear it without the Italian names, and 
how my mother could have got hold of it is not easy to say. But I 
have listened no end of times to her account of the two lovers 
dropping down dead, one after the other, merely in consequence of 
tasting leaves of sage ; and, horrible to declare, when the sage plant 
came to be examined, a huge tuad was found squatting at the roots. 
By the bye, there was one more story familiar to me between the 
years two and five, which has a smack of romance with it. It was 
about a boy who picked up a worm and cherished it ina pond. He 
went abroad ; and on his returning home, a young man, this precious 
worm, grown to a devouring monster, met him on the highway, and 
made a meal of him. This tale has a “kinder-sorter” Dragon of 
Wantley ring with it; and I have a vague idea that something 
rather like it belongs to that wallet of universal legend out of which 
Time’s hand does not get so many alms for that other wallet of 
his as he does from plain history. 

But these stories were too matter of fact for my infant taste, and, 
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besides, too simple; they were slightly stupid. I gloated, in very 
decided preference, over anecdotes of the press-gang, the shadow of 
which hangs over the whole scene of my first recollections like a mist 
of terror. Besides that, I remember frequent complaints of the 
hardships which had been experienced in consequence of the billeting 
of soldiers on comparatively poor people—which again shows that 
the shadow of the great wars had not been quite lifted when I was a 
little child. A baby was not likely to be informed by his parents, 
especially as they were puritan people, of the death of Lord Byron a 
year or two before ; but, considering the vivacity of my father’s mind, 
the interest he took in what was passing, and his eagerness to impart 
to me what he used to say I wanted, “ general knowledge,” I have often 
wondered that I never heard Byron’s name in all my childhood. It is 
not out of place to say here that a friend of mine, now dead, and 
quite competent to speak upon the matter, once told me, upon my 
mentioning that not a trace of Byron’s fame had come down to me 
from my childhood, though Napoleon’s had, that the public shock 
caused by that man’s death was one of the strongest recollections of 
his adolescence. “ You can have no idea, sir,” said he, “ how we young 
fellows used to idolise Byron. His death threw a gloom over all 
England, and I cried as if I had lost my mother.” The fact, I suppose, 
is that the name of Byron did not get so low down até all as the kind 
of people among whom I lived. My father and mother lodged in the 
house of a Dutch or German Jew; there were other Jews in the 
house ; and the doctor, who used to come when anything was wrong, 
was a Jew. These were all intelligent people, their bright ways have 
left 2 mark on my mind, though a vague one. But, though it would 
have been natural to say to a child, “ Byron died a year before you 
were born,” I never at any time heard of him. The passover cakes, 
and the “Got tam poy” of these Jews applied to me, I well re- 
member, and the interest they all took in me ; especially the doctor, 
who used to comfort my mother with merry oaths when she 
fretted over any sign of uneasy health in her first-born. She was 
particularly afraid of my having water on the head; and I can 
recollect his laughing and saying there was something better than 
water “ there,” as he pulled my ear, with profane expressions which 
I did not understand. My mother used to groan over the oaths ; 
but she took the comfort, and she liked the man. A perpetual source 
of amusement to my friends was the fault that I found so many 
things “ugly.” The “walruth” was ugly, the “bithon” was ugly, 
“little fithes ” (my Hebrew friends ate much fish) were ugly, especially 
about the eyes,—almost everything except the birds ; and Mrs. Jones 
and Mr. Smith were ugly too, and I used to run away from them. 
Ah, my fine friends ! you little dreamed what I used to go through at, 
say, such a sight as a man with bleared eyes, or a wen, ora beard two 
days old. It is not idly that I note this in passing. 
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Iu some way or other there must have been a good deal of soldier- 
ing about when I was a child ; for I recollect seeing more red-coats, in 
troops, about the streets than ever I have scen since, and the greater 
part of them were cavalry. The pageantry used to affect me to tears , 
and two things in particular gave me feelings of rapture. One was a 
sort of flag of brass in the shape of a crescent with bells to it (the 
horns downward) which was carried by some one with the soldiers : 
that was pretty! But there was something better still—a banner ; 
not a flag, which was and still is in my eyes a far inferior object, 
but a bamer. How this simple object affected me, not only when I 
saw one, but in fancies and recollections, I could not tell. The only 
other thing not alive which I think powerfully moved me was the 
sacrament. This was partly from the silence and solemnity of the 
scene, but largely from the brightness of the polished cups and plates, 
the whiteness of the tablecloth and napkins, the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the bread, the look of the wine as it was poured out, and, lastly, 
the pleasant though very slight odour which it sent all round the 
place. 

The first public event that I remember is the death of George IV. 
The little chapel we went to was hung with black velvet,—pulpit 
and galleries being all in mourning. I can recollect nothing of any 
special reference to the event in the pulpit ; but the hymn given out 
first on that Sunday morning was— 





“ Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound! 

Mine ears attend the cry ! 

Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lie. 

Princes, this clay must be your bed, 
In spite of all your towers ; 

The tall, the wise, the revered head 
Must lie as low as ours.” 


This doleful ditty of Dr. Watts was of course sung because the 
word “ prince ” happened to occur in it; and I have no doubt that, 
in the long extemporary prayer which in Dissenters’ chapels comes 
in the middle of the service, something was said of “a national a 
bereavement.” Such is life! Such, at least, is the astonishing 
capacity of self-humbug which the average human being can display, 
even in what he so often calls the presence of his Maker. 

Of course I then knew nothing of such matters as the deceased 
king’s relations with his wife (I made up for lost time by reading 
every word of the queen’s trial befure I was fourteen) ; but that 
miserable story had reached all classes of the people without excep- 
tion. Though I did not know at the time what it meant, I can 
remember one of my father’s favourite nay-words was “Non mi 
ricordo,” when he wanted to dodge a subject in a playful manner ; or, 
still more frequently, to hint his sense that some one else was evading 
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a difficulty that he was bound to meet. Those words of the witness 
Majocchi were commonly adopted as the legends of caricatures, 
especially political ones, down as late, I think, as the time of H.B., 
whose wonderful sketches are fresh in my recollection. I am not quite 
sure, but I cannot help fancying that it is to about the time of the 
death of George IV. or the early years of King William’s reign that 
I must assign another nay-word of my father’s, the meaning of which 
I cannot at all explain, though it was no doubt political. I have 
heard him say to his friends,—workmen like himself,—“ Oh, George ! 
there’s a rat in the trap!” and it is somehow associated in my mind 
with Peel. Surely, indeed, Peel used to be represented in H.B.’s 
sketches with a rat-trap in his hand. I think I can see him now, in 
one of them, holding the trap. He is in a stooping attitude, and he 
has a common cap on his head. This nay-word (the twang or tune of 
which I can recall, but, of course, cannot print) used always to make 
people laugh ; and one can easily guess at two or three possible mean- 
ings for it. 

Another public topic which flavoured the talk of my father and his 
friends, was the story of the Duke of Cumberland and his valet “ Sellis.” 
I spell the word at a venture, on what lawyers know as the idem sonans 
principle. This, indeed, was a matter upon which my mother used 
to speak as freely as my father, and I never knew any one hesitate to 
say that the valet (did not commit suicide, but) was murdered by the 
Duke. This member of the royal family was, I could see, bitterly 
detested by the English people in general ; and, apparently, there 
was reason for hating him, and for the sense of relief which was ex- 
perienced when, upon the accession of the present Queen, he betook 
himself to Hanover. But there was another name which I used often 
to hear spoken in accents of scorn and detestation—Castlereagh. 
Castleredgh used always to turn up naturally in conversation about 
the Duke of Cumberland’s valet. There was no doubt in the world 
that the poor marquis did commit suicide; but there seems to 
have been no sufficient reason for the hatred with which the political 
poor of those days regarded him. 

Another matter of some public interest belonging to my recollec 
tions of this date is the attempt made by Mr. Hancock, of Stratford, 
Essex, to introduce steam carriages upon common roads. The first 
rough unornamented carriages which he used to run at Stratford, 
used greatly to excite me and others, and I tried to make little steam- 
engines out of my own head; not without a sort of success. Later 
on, Mr. Hancock ran steam-omnibuses from Paddington to the Bank ; 
and these too, by no means inelegant conveyances, were familiar to 
me. The “Era” and “ Autopsy” were the names of two of them. 
They used to fill very well, though I presume they must have been 
very hot in summer. Mr. Hancock’s place was in the City Road, 
nearly opposite Windsor Terrace, where I think Mr. Micawber lived— 
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a desolate, mangy neighbourhood it was in those days. The carriages 
used to stop there to take in fuel and water, and they had a difficulty 
in getting up the rise at the City Road Bridge over the canal. When 
Mr. Hancock’s steam carriages ceased to run, the place was taken for 
Fry’s Cocoa, and I think it is still a cocoa place. 

I think I also remember one of the very earliest attempts to 
“illuminate” with gas. This was, I suppose, at the coronation of 
William IV. It was a simple row of gas jets in front of Volekmann’s, 
the confectioner. In those days certain cakes stamped “ Volck- 
mann” used to be great favourites, and Volckmann’s carts were 
to be seen all over London. By the bye, I do not know how it is 
with others, but I still prefer the old-fashioned style of illumination 
with coloured oil-lamps ; the effect is so much softer. I like even 
the old style with simple candles. One of the prettiest effects I 
witnessed at the illuminations upon the Prince of Wales’s recovery 
was at Fife House, the Duke of Buccleuch’s, where candles were chiefly 
used for lighting up. In my childhood, the sale of small clay stands 
for the candles constituted quite a trade at times of illumination. 

I also remember the procession of Fairlop Fair in those days, and 
my vague recollections of the decorated ships on wheels that were 
dragged along the streets and to the tree in the Forest are very 
pretty. But incredible as I know it will appear, I paid very little 
attention to external matters, because I was so much occupied at 
this age with theological, metaphysical, and ethical questions of 
the profoundest order; one of them I will mention at once—the 
relation of patriotism to private virtue. It will arise again in the 
course of these papers. 

Fairlop Fair reminds me of another fair which I also went through 
once—Bartholomew! It was at night; I was carried; and my 
recollections are of the vaguest ; but I remember well the lights, the 
noise, the confusion, and my refusal to have anything to say to a 
gilt cock-in-breeches that was bought for me, as a fairing, the amuse- 
ment that my scorn of this precious gift occasioned, and the amende 
that was made to me the next day by the presentation of a musical 
waggon with toy sacks of flour in it. Who took me to the fair and 
made me those gifts I cannot call to mind. But the cock-in-breeches 
was one of those little experiments which, stimulated by my unlike- 
ness to most children, grown persons only tuo frequently made upon 
my tastes. 

And Bartholomew Fair reminds me of something else which I 
certainly must not omit. I heard my mother say in those days that 
the first sight she saw on taking her first walk in London—which 
happened to be Smithfield way—was a row of men, just hung, 
swinging from the gallows at the Old Bailey. She turned faint, and 
was caught in somebody’s arms just as she was about to fall. After 
a few dizzy moments she came to, but on going to her pocket soon 
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afterwards, found it had been picked. The day on which a man was 
to be executed was a time of awful excitement to my mother. Her 
face was red, her eyes suffused and wild—indeed, she looked not 
unlike a mad woman. The trembling of her hands used to make me 
miserable ; but it is only in looking back with matured sensibilities 
that I know what she must have been going through when at such 
times she would whisper, with the tears rolling down her face, and 
that red-hot mad woman’s glare, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
The next day, or the evening of the same day, she would be calmer, 
and would be saying to herself, after her usual manner, “ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him for the light of His 
countenance, who is my strength and my helper for ever.” The 
quotation was not quite correct, but that was the way she used to 
make it. Then she would go on mending the stockings. But, after 
a time it would be made very clear she had not forgotten the dreadful 
subject, for she would turn abruptly to me and say, in agitated tones, 
“ My dear, when you are grown up, zever read a newspaper!” On 
second thoughts, I cannot be quite sure whether that particular 
incident about the six men hangmg did not happen to my grand- 
mother, not my mother. 

Belonging to my early childhood there is one other public topic 
which enters into my recollections ; at least, | suppose women’s dress 
may be considered a public topic. The era of my childhood was, I 
think, that of leg-of-mutton sleeves and big leghorn bonnets (I have 
heard my mother speak with a kind of awe of “a real leghorn”) ; but 
the time of very tight-sitting skirts must have been exceedingly fresh 
in people’s memories, for I remember a song about it. The chorus 
contained the word “bombazine,” and—cetera desunt. The students 
of the bad burlesques of recent years (I am very careful to say bad 


. burlesque, for a good burlesque is one of my passions) will easily 


supply the joke which the general reader will not care to have 
suggested. 

These recollections seem to suggest but slender materials for an 
attempt to bridge over, to the imagination of my readers, the gulf 
between the time of the death of George IV. and the present day. 
But such an attempt, however slightly, I propose to make. 

AN IRRECONCILEABLE. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE MONKEY AND THE MICROSCOPE. 


Once, when the wondrous work was new, 
I deemed Darwinian dreams untrue, 

But now I must admit with shame 

The caudal stock from which we came,— 
Seeing a sight to slay all hope: 

A Monkey with a Microscope ! 


A clever Monkey—he can squeak, 
Scream, bite, munch, mumble, all but speak ; 
Studies not merely monkey-sport 

But vices of a human sort ; 

Is petulant to most, but sweet 

To those who pat him, give him meat ; 
Can imitate to admiration 

Man’s gestures, gait, gesticulation ; 

Is amorous, and takes no pain 

To hide his aphroditaf vein ; 

And altogether, trimly drest 

In human breeches, coat, and vest, 
Looks human, and upon the whole 
Lacks nothing, save perchance a Soul. 


For never did his gestures strike 

As so absurdly human-like, 

As now, when, having found with joy 
Some pvor old human Pedant’s toy, 

A Microscope, he squats to view it, 
Turns up and down, peers in and thro’ it, 
Screws up his cunning eye to scan, 

Just like a clever little man! 

And from his skin, with radiant features, 
Selecting small inferior creatures, 

Makes mortal wonder in what college he 
Saw real Men study Entomology? 


A clever monkey !—worth a smile! 
How really human is his style ; 
How worthy of our admiration 
Is such delicious imitation !— 
And I believe with all my might 
Religion wrong and science right, 
Seeing a sight to slay all hope: 
A Monkey use a Microscope ! 
Ropert Bucuanay. 














